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On High 

by David Langford 




Respectable sf criticism has this habit of focusing on good writers, 
well-known writers, historically important writers — no two of which 
categories wholly overlap. Ask mummy to draw the pretty Venn 
diagram for you. I sometimes take a perverse interest in what’s left in 
the vast and shoddy obscurity beyond the diagram . . .for three reasons. 

First: unlimited quantities of rotten sf exist out there in the sludge 
reservoirs, influencing the image of the genre; and most of us have read 
all too much of it. What questing spirit raised on hard sf can resist a 
journey into extraliterary space? 

Second: it’s horribly true that the compulsiveness of sf can (for 
most readers when they’re young, for too many throughout their 
whole lives) exist independent of one’s actual literary virtues. 

Third: just as physicists begin by examining “simple” systems, so 
perhaps (I rationalized to myself, having decided to write this piece 
anyway) critics can make useful generalizations from books whose 
crude fantasies and formulae are nakedly visible. 

My choice of obscure writer for an experimental once-over was 
the erstwhile bus driver Philip E. High. He was British (chauvinism), 
I had most of his stuff either from my indiscriminate sf-buying days or 
as review copies (opportunism), one or two fans had made enthusi- 
astic, completist noises and deplored High’s lack of fame (optimism), 
and 1 vaguely remembered having once been tempted to sweeping 
generalizations about him (lack of controlled laboratory procedure). 

From 1964 to 1979 High’s novels were published in the grottier 
literary circles: Ace Doubles, Robert Hale, Dobson. 1 This is at once a 
bit of a handicap for any author. My dim recollection that our man’s 
Prodigal Sun (1965) was better than most turned out to be, in part, 
what scientists call an artificial datum — i.e. that book, the only one to 
be published in the almost respectable “Compact SP line, was also the 
only one to be copy-edited. 

In the rest, High’s preference for commas where colons, semico- 
lons, dashes, new sentences or no punctuation at all, are required, 
often results in texts like this, it is peculiarly irritating to read, the only 
sf author as bad is Harry Harrison and he at least usually confines it 
to speech in quotation marks, possibly on the theory that people don’t 
make true sentences in conversation. Also, far too many “significant” 
lines are delivered portentously, in ...italics! 

Let us be scientific. Pausing to refresh my memories of 13 out of 
High’s 14 novels (the omission is Butterfly Planet, 1971), which I’ve 
never come across, I made a chart to see whether good, strong 
formulae and instructive trends would emerge. You bet they did. Many 
of them, I predict, will remind you of other books before and since. 

High’s peculiar charm lies in his patent spring-loaded plotline, 
which invariably starts from a position of rock-bottom despair and then 
keeps on getting more cheerful. Thus in 87% of my sample, the opening 
scenario is shittily dystopian and/or post-holocaust; in 100%, we get 
a happy ending of global and often galactic proportions. One side 
effect of the exponential rate of improvement is that flashbacks are 

1. Apart from Ace, all publishing imprints mentioned are British. Most 
are defunct; Arrow survives as a division of Century Hutchinson Ltd. 
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Jessica Amanda Salmonson 

Two Centuries of 
Women’s Supernatural Stories 




Over the last decade or so, I’ve spoken with many women who 
at one time or another shared my interest in the horror story. After an 
initial fascination for, say, Shirley Jackson, they were soonafter 
disappointed with the difficulty in learning about other women who 
had excelled in this field. My own quest was more fanatical, therefore 
successful. Although my own pleasures are by no means met 
exclusively by authors with feminist concerns, the ghostly writings of 
women have become of particular interest to me. One product of my 
interest is the anthology What Did Miss Darrington See?: An Anthology 
of Feminist Supernatural Fiction (New Y ork : The Feminist Press, 1989). 

Obsessively collecting first editions of short story collections (for 
women’s work, these are all too often the only editions), it soon became 
clear that many of the finest supernatural tales were littleknown 
because they were absent from modern retrospectives. Additionally, 
collecting Victorian magazines (a dusty hobby, to be certain), I quickly 
noticed that as much as 70% of the supernatural fiction therein was the 
work of women, the majority never reprinted in any form, and poorly 
preserved. 

That women wrote over half the supernatural tales of the 19th 
century is due to the larger environment of women as the dominant 
presence in magazines as poets, essayists, story writers, and often 
enough as editors. A critical vocabulary developed, subtly to under- 
mine any sense of serious value. Such stories were “magazine sketches” 
as distinct from the literature of the short story to be found in books. The 
magazine contributor was a "magazinist,” and if her stories or serials 
were per chance reprinted in book form, the critics were apt to fault the 
book as the work of a magazinist failing to rise above the level of 
magazine sketches! Even the concept of the “regional author" or “local 
colorist” was not coined until Hawthorne was dead and the majority of 
New England’s leading authors were women whose scope had to be 
made to sound, by its regional setting, limited. In many ways the lan- 

(Continued on page 3) 
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guage of the critic trivialized stories of actual universal merit. 

That women dominated magazines was the natural outgrowth of 
women being the greatest proportion of the readership. An interesting 
study on this subject can be found in The Feminization of American 
Culture (1977) by Ann Douglas, especially her thesis on "Ministers and 
Mothers.” Douglas points out that 19th-century women had only two 
professional options: schoolteacher (and obscurity), or author. The 
latter was ever so much more attractive. Many tracts condemning “The 
Feminine ’Fifties” have noted rather contritely that this environment 
condemned Melville to relative neglect in his day, but upraised such as 
Fanny Fern to the pinnacles of success. Less often noted is that, without 
virtual control of the magazine arts, women’s influence in her own 
behalf (in suffrage, and in other areas of reform, such as abolition of 
slavery) would have been more than halved. 

The close environment of the magazinists’ trade meant that these 
women knew of one anothers’ writings, were supportive of one anoth- 
ers’ careers, and were not individually "reinventing in the dark.” A 
sizable percentage were consciously feminist. Their supernatural sto- 
ries amounted to a veritable school regarding which no one of this 
century has commented. ‘The Yellow Wallpaper” (1892) has been 
treated as an exception, nearly the only feminist shocker in a genre 
considered by many to be inherently conservative. Few realized that 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman’s classic was only the best-known of an 
enormous body of fiction of its type and intent. 

Conservative philosopher Dr. Russell Kirk is also one of America’s 
better ghost story writers. His biases have informed him that the ghost 
story is by its nature conservative. With the illusiveness of feminist 
stories in this area, his and others’ assumptions have seemed consistent 
with the available evidence, although how one would negate the 
strength of a few noted examples by radicals (Gilman’s “The Yellow 
Wallpaper” or socialist author Theodore Dreiser’s “The Lost Phoebe") 
I can’t imagine. “I venture to suggest,” writes Kirk, "that the more 
orthodox is a writer’s theology, the more convincing, as symbols and 
allegories, his uncanny tales will be” (ref. “A Cautionary Note on the 
Ghostly Tale” in The Surly Sullen Bell, 1962). From my own wide 



ranging readings, a more sensible conclusion would be merely that 
good storytelling transcends issues of faith and politics. Conservative 
ghost story writers such as Kirk, Robert Aickman, or M. R. James are 
neither inferior nor superior to feminists such as Mary Heaton Vorse, 
Joanna Russ, Mary Wilkins Freeman, Vernon Lee or Lisa Tuttle. 

When I first undertook the task of compiling What Did Miss 
Darrington See? no anthology of its specific intent had ever been 
attempted. That is not to say women writers of the macabre have lacked 
for partisans; indeed no. Women’s dominion over the ghost story of 
Victorian England has been widely acknowledged, although no one 
seems to have noticed this was true in America as well. What might 
without denigration be aptly termed “gentlewomen’s ghost story an- 
thologies” have appeared from time to time, nearly always edited by 
men without feminist concerns or viewpoint, but with a real love of the 
literature. The most recent examples of the gentlewomen’s ghost story 
anthology formula are Richard Dalby’s recommendable The Virago 
Book of Ghost Stories (1987) and The Virago Book of Victorian Ghost 
Stories (1988). Taken together, this pair of volumes is an impressive 
overview chiefly of British authors, which tends to be the case with gen- 
tlewomen selections. Of broader scope are the young adult volumes 
from the sister team of Seon Manley and Gogo Lewis, who delight in 
such subtitles as “Spectral Tales by the Gentle Sex.” Recommendable 
are Ladies of Horror (1971), Ladies of the Gothics (1975), Sisters of 
Sorcery (1976) and Ghostly Gentlewomen (1977). Their choices tend 
toward randomness, but this has the beneficial effect of showing an 
extremely wide range of story types that just happen to be by women. 
Some lesser but still worthwhile examples of gentlewomen anthologies 
include Peter Haining’s Gentlewomen of Evil (1969) and A Circle of 
Witches (1971), Marcia Muller and Bill Pronzini’s Witch’s Brew{ 1984) 
and Alex Hamilton’s The Cold Embrace (1967). 

None of these volumes could be construed as feminist perse. But 
another anthology did appear while What Did Miss Darrington See? 
was in press. This was Alfred Bendixen’s splendid Haunted Women 
(1985), exemplary in its choices and theoretical discussions. That 
Professor Bendixen’s selection overlapped my own in only a single 
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story is testament to the vast number of such stories extant. 

Though accumulatively in two decades there have come and gone 
a noticeable number of “gentlewomen’s” ghost story collections, and 
one other first-rate feminist selection, the actual accessibility at any 
given time has never been hopeful. More typical is the situation 
reflected in the so-called “definitive” anthology, Herbert A. Wise and 
Phyllis M. Fraser’s Great Tales of Terror and the Supernatural (19A A), 
influential because perpetually in print, which in over one-thousand 
pages manages to find room for only four women. This may have been 
partially excusable in the 1940s, but Jack Sullivan’s Lost Souls ( 1983) — 
an American choice of British ghost stories, an area hugely dominated 
by women — also nearly excludes women. 

Among British anthologists the problem is only slightly less severe, 
for there are at least a large number of women anthologists to improve 
the ratio. The long tradition of women ghost story anthologists has 
provided us a significant legacy of stories by women that would not 
otherwise have been commissioned or published. The anthologies of 
Lady Cynthia Asquith, Mary Danby, Christine Thompson and Rosemary 
Timperley would by themselves fill a five-foot shelf. In the United 
States, it remains typical for “leading” anthologists, nearly all male, to 
exclude women altogether. Some unfortunately typical recent ex- 
amples, randomly chosen, reflect the usual ill-representation of 
women: Alan Ryan’s Halloween Horrors (1986) has a 0:13 ratio of men 
only, a very sadly typical compilation for him, which is especially 
unfortunate given that he enjoys dead women’s horror stories enough 
to have compiled a "gentlewomen” selection, Haunting Women 
(1988), as serviceably done as similar books listed above. J. N. 
Williamson’s Best of Masques (1988) has a 1:21 ratio; Dennis Etchison’s 
Cutting Edge (1986) a 3:18 ratio, an improvement for him. Charles L. 
Grant’s Terrors (1982) has a 2:16 ratio, though the later volumes of his 
Shadows series are not so obnoxiously typical in their ratios. Karl 
Edward Wagner’s Year's Best Horror (1986) with a 3:18 ratio, makes 
him, one of the fairer judges of good work. Douglas E. Winter’s Prime 
Evil (1988) has a 0:13 ratio and David J. Schow’s The Silver Scream 
(1988) a 1:18 ratio. 

Only from England’s women anthologists have I ever seen a 
general volume of supernatural stories (as opposes to “gentlewomen’s 
ghost stories” selections) in which women “just happened” to outnum- 
ber men, though the inexcusable ratios shown above are never re- 
versed. Bear in mind, as well, that England still regards the ghost story 
as an important aspect of the national literature, whereas in America 
such stories are all too often relegated to all-night grocery book racks 
rather than bookshops. The dichotomy is largely justified, given that 
American horror writers have at their apex, and as their exemplars, the 
self-styled “splatterpunks” (who I think of as “splatterhippies” given 
their actual generation) whose influence is bad movies, not fine writing, 
and for whom the quotation of rock and roll lyrics is the height of artistic 
expression. 

Women have been overlooked by many means, so that if you set 
out to find tales of strangeness and terror by women, you would have 
a difficult time of it. This is no place for a synopsis of Joanna Russ’s 
brilliant How to Suppress Women's Writing (1983), but the fate of 
women’s supernatural and horrific writings could have provided text- 
book cases for all her points. Mention Mary Higgins Clark or V. C. 
Andrews and be told, “Yes, but their gothicisms are not ultimately 
supernatural, so they don’t count.” Mention women’s dominance in 
Victorian ghost stories (Riddell, Molesworth, Oliphant, Broughton, 
Wood, ad infinitum, not to mention the neglected American portion) 
and be told, “Yes, but those are not horrific in intent, and that’s a long 
time ago, so it doesn’t count.” Mention Chelsea Quinn Yarbro’s vampire 
tales and be told, “Yes, but these are more romance than horror; they 



don’t count.” Mention Russ or Tiptree or Charnas and a dozen other 
modems who’ve written first-rate horror, and it’s: “They’re better 
known for their science fiction, so we can’t count them.” Mention 
Kathryn Ptacek and it’s "But she’s helped by her husband, Charles 
Grant, the real star of the family” (as there was only one Browning?). 
How about Shirley Jackson, the real beginning of the modern horror 
genre without whom Stephen King would have found no road paved 
for his success. According to nay-sayers, “She was an anomaly and 
anyway she didn’t produce that much overall.” 

At a World Fantasy Convention, I had the unpleasantly comic 
experience of viewing from the audience a panel exclusively of men 
addressing the problem of “Why Women Don’t Write Horror.” The 
possibility that they mightn’t publish women’s stories if given the 
chance wasn’t discussed. The likelihood that their limited world-views 
left them incapable of recognizing excellence in women’s horrific 
imaginings was not broached. The possibility that the misogynic nature 
of their own writings and editing tastes had turned many talented 
women to other arenas was not thought part of the trouble. The fact that 
women do manage to publish a good deal of excellent horror in spite 
of the blockades was not mentioned. That none of their own works sell 
as well as those of Anne Rice or Shirley Jackson was outside the realm 
of their discussion. At the heart of their combined belief, though poorly 
expressed, was the idea that exceptions prove the rule and women 
basically have nothing horrible to express. 

Yet such stories do abound, forgotten in rare single-author collec- 
tions, languishing in old magazines, or in the occasional good anthol- 
ogy ill-promoted and soon out of print. An important point to reiterate 
is that, when turning to the last two hundred years of fiction from all 
possible sources in English language, it is soon evident that supernatu- 
ral literature has been predominantly a. women’s literature. The prob- 
lem has not been so much getting published as staying in print. By 
attrition, women vanish. This is not to say all of these women were 
feminists; but conservative women have not commonly fared better in 
having their work kept before the public eye. 

In my Feminist Press anthology, I avoided, for the most part, those 
few well known examples such as Virginia Woolf’s “Lapin and Lapi- 
nova,” Edith Wharton’s “Afterward,” Gilman’s “Yellow Wallpaper,” 
Shirley Jackson’s “The Daemon Lover,” May Sinclair’s “Villa Desiree,” 
though I could not resist Helen R. Hull’s “Clay-Shuttered Doors” or 
Freeman’s "Luella Miller.” I brought together, instead, the rarest of the 
best horror tales I could find with strong feminist interest. I then 
appended a long list of further reading, for one large anthology by no 
means exhausted the best examples. 

My research alone is insufficient to redress the neglect and misun- 
derstanding of this important aspect of women’s writings. No complete 
understanding of supernatural fiction is possible without an under- 
standing of women’s central importance to its development, from the 
early gothics of Clara Reeve and Ann Radcliffe to the perversity of Anne 
Rice. Nor is a full understanding of women’s fiction in general very 
likely without an awareness of the supernatural stories that have been 
such an important aspect of women’s creative expression, from grand- 
mothers’ instructive fairy tales of oral tradition to the science fiction of 
Ursula K. Le Guin. 

So do me a favor. Steal, don’t buy, anthologies with asinine ratios 
of 1: 13 or worse favoring men’s stories. 

Some of the material in this essay is appearing in the introduction 
to What Did Miss Darrington See?: An Anthology of Feminist Supernatu- 
ral Fiction, edited by Jessica Amanda Salmonson (Feminist Press, 
1989). Copyright © 1989 by Jessica Amanda Salmonson. Ms. Salmon- 
son lives in Seattle, Washington. 



Tours of the Black Clock by Steve Erickson 

New York: Poseidon Press, 1989; $18.95 he; 320 pp. 

reviewed by Gordon Van Gelder 



Steve Erickson’s first novel, Days Between Stations, truly im- Clock, and I think this book would have impressed the hell out of me 
pressed me. Its style, imagery, and visionary tone were unique and if I hadn’t read the first two books. After all, it’s virtually the same as 
very powerful. I enjoyed his following novel, Rubicon Beach, but it the others. 

didn’t have as much fervor behind it. Now here’s Tours of the Black Tours of the Black Clock begins with a ferryboat captain sailing 
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back and forth between two points endlessly, never stepping ashore. 
Every day, he passes through a point where he feels he is nowhere, 
a point where there is nothing in the world except for his vessel. His 
hair is all white. He grows old at a rate that feels exaggerated to the 
reader. His life is empty except for the young woman upon whom he 
has fixated. 

Structurally, this scene is almost identical to the train scene in Days 
Between Stations whence comes that book’s title, as Michel rides 
endlessly between two points and grows old and white. I almost laid 
Tours of the Black Clock aside as I read this opening section; as a reader, 
I have no desire to shuttle back and forth between two nearly-identical 
points. I expect my reading to cover new ground. And I think Steve 
Erickson’s writing is most successful when he sets out for new 
territories, as he does in Banning Jainlight’s story. 

Tours of the Black Clock focuses primarily upon Banning Jainlight, 
a monstrously large man who runs away from home after brutalizing 
most of his family, and proceeds through life to become Adolph 
Hitler’s personal pomographer. Banning is truly a tremendous charac- 
ter, larger than the scenes he occupies, and during his first-person 
adventures the book is strongest. 

Unfortunately, the narrative shuffles here and there among a few 
characters whose lives are entangled by some force larger than all of 
them, a force best called fate — just as in the two previous books. And 
that’s only the start of the similarities, for this book is told with the same 
haunting, visionary style that earned my admiration previously, told 
with the same symbolic objects, character types, and motivating forces 
that comprised the other novels. The two main characters are a 
directionless man who can see things that have not yet happened and 
a woman of mysterious, ‘‘magical” power who goes through life from 
man to man. Characterizations hinge on one or two distinctive physical 
elements, particularly something about the hair. Entire cities are 
characterized by one single element, such as singing or sinking. 
“Jokes” that are actually serious lead the main character to cause 
another character’s death. Obsessive love, a fondness for oral sex, and 
women tying themselves to objects with their hair all put in repeat 
performances here, as do boats and trains and secret rooms. And so 
on. 

What’s more, this book is told in a heavy, self-consciously 
beautiful style that is distinctive of Steve Erickson — a singular, uncon- 



tested, undiminished voice. One I’ve heard twice before. 

Every writer, of course, has his/her obsessions — John Irving has 
his bears, Ed Bryant his sharks, Ursula Le Guin her trees — and a lot of 
works derive their strength from these obsessions. I don’t mean to 
imply that this book duplicates Rubicon Beach word for word. But 
reading Tours of the Black Clock feels just like reading another Steve 
Erickson novel, and to my mind there’s too much country to bother 
going over and over the same territory. 

Perhaps I’ve harped on the repetitive style excessively, but I’ve 
done so because I’ve noticed the same disturbing tendency in the 
works of other young male “voices” in contemporary fiction, “voices” 
that identify themselves as post-modern genre-breakers (and Erickson 
clearly sends out po-mo signals, from his cloying technique of referring 
to Hitler as a mere letter, Z, to his attempt at transcending the text by 
having Banning refer to his lover Dania only in the second person). 
These writers — and Paul Auster is another example — strike me as 
taking themselves too seriously as "stylists" and indulging themselves 
in their use of voice; they like the sound of it too much. To my mind, 
the further a writer ventures from his established narrative voice, the 
closer he comes to finding his true voice. But to these writers, 
apparently, an author’s voice is to be made deeper and deeper with 
each work; as a consequence, the writer looms larger than the work 
and eventually he overshadows everything that he writes until all is 
darkness. Banning Jainlight is successful in Tours of the Black Clock 
because he is so large, he is ego— “I” — and he towers over all else 
within the story. No matter the repetitions, Erickson makes it work. 

Steve Erickson is a writer of great talent, but in the end I came 
away from this book feeling that it was about little more than Steve 
Erickson’s private obsessions. The action is engaging but there’s little 
substance beneath it all. There are only hints of a political statement 
more significant than just “the old man at top is incompetent.” There 
are just whispers of a philosophical base that boils down to something 
more than “some acts in life cannot be reversed.” Einstein’s atomic 
clock — the “black clock” of the title — feels negligible because the two 
prior books revolved round the same topics of temporality without 
trying to justify themselves through Einstein. Tours of the Black Clock 
displays Erickson’s finest craftwork and if it lacks the potency of Days 
Between Stations it’s only because the book is, to this reader, nothing 
new. 



Paul Williams 

More Flowers for Algernon 

£> 



Today my thirteen-year-old son Taiyo was describing this weird 
story he had to read for English homework, and I quickly realized it 
was “Flowers for Algernon.” I was inspired to reread the story myself, 
so we could talk about it together; and so this evening I read it aloud 
to my wife. This is a beloved activity of ours; over the years I’ve read 
her a great many Sturgeon stories, including all of More Than Human. 
Recently a friend sent me The Scalehunter's Beautiful Daughter and. I 
read it aloud to and with Donna, and since then we’ve been reading 
Lucius Shepard stories together. I notice that when I’m reading her a 
story that I loved in childhood (I did most of my science fiction reading 
between ages 9 and 15) I tend to choke up, literally, as 1 get to the final 
lines; a whole set of triggered, ancient responses rise up in me 
involuntarily, and I find myself crying, struggling to get my breath, 
unable to get the last words out. It’s a surprisingly powerful experi- 
ence, and seems to indicate that these stories (or the experiences I had 
reading them) still mean a lot to me. 

Rereading “Flowers for Algernon,” two related sf stories came to 
mind, equally precious to me and similar I think in emotional weight 
or tone as well as thematically: Poul Anderson’s novel Brain Wave, and 
Frederik Pohl’s “The Gold at Starbow’s End.” It seems reasonable to 
assume that the Anderson may have influenced "Flowers,” which in 
turn surely acted as a seed, conscious or unconscious, for Pohl’s yarn 
about a select group of people experiencing a collective increase in 
intelligence/awareness. 

What strikes me is the power of the fantasy the reader acts out or 
projects himself/herself into in reading these stories: the fantasy of a 
sudden and massive increase in personal awareness and “smartness.” 



It has the quality of a myth of our era, a mythic journey, like the 
scientific/technological/knowledge journey of the last few centuries 
telescoped into a single person’s experience, that person being 
(implicitly) the reader, the recipient, of the tale. In at least two of these 
stories the increased awareness is only temporary, but that doesn’t take 
away from the power of the myth; indeed it adds to it, gives it 
tremendous poignance. 

Perhaps this reflects an inner collective belief or fear that our 
recent knowledge explosion, as a species, may not be as solid and 
permanent as it presents itself as being. All this great collective 
intelligence of ours may indeed be a dream, or a midnight adventure, 
that will vanish in some cold, advancing dawn. Even if so, it is the thrill 
of the journey, the excitement of the idea of being so much more 
intelligent, of breaking through the frustrating limits of our present 
personal state, that is so appealing in these stories. The Pohl story in 
particular is fascinating because it rides on the coattails of the 
psychedelic revolution. It very much expresses the idealism, and the 
mischievous sense of superiority, of those of us who were taking LSD 
contemporaneously with each other in the mid- and late 1960s and 
feeling ourselves the leaders or forerunners of a new way of living and 
thinking. 

A lot of this was conscious on Pohl’s part, to be sure; but it is also 
clearly a case of a writer having suddenly ingested not a pill but the 
Zeitgeist of the times — odd because Pohl was not a member of the 
hippie generation in age or lifestyle, yet he encapsulated the mood of 
it (after the fact) more successfully, I think, than writers like Spinrad 
and Moorcock who were of that generation and self-consciously 
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sought to weave its character into their tales. 

(One can imagine that Pohl was simply drawing on his own 
experience back there in the 1930s of being part of a small minority 
of young, smart people intoxicated with the vision of the future their 
new insights would ultimately and inevitably bring about. What’s 
important in any case is that he uses lifestyle and politics as window- 
dressing only, and he lets the passion of new ideas and new, expansive 
feelings be at the center of his narrative.) 

A good case can be made that myth precedes (lays the ground- 
work for) and succeeds (tells and retells the tales of) heroic/historic 
moments, but cannot be effectively created as the events are taking 
place. This is the limitation of journalism (it can never aspire to the 
truth or power of mythic storytelling), and it also explains why science 
fiction as a field seemed so square in those heady days when those of 
us who’d grown up on sf were taking the visions it had innoculated 
us with into the streets, into the frontiers of consciousness, into the 
“real” (oh bursting sense of unstoppable collective awakening) world. 

Stories like "Flowers for Algernon” and Simak’s “Desertion” and 
novels like Brain Wave and More Than Human and Childhood's End 
played a huge role, by virtue of the emotional experiences and 
(personal) visionary possibilities they implanted in young, impres- 
sionable, intelligent minds in the visible consciousness revolution (i.e. 
alternative culture, psychedelics, Paris 1968, rock music as a binding 
social force, antiwar, early feminism, ecology, etc., etc.) of the Sixties. 
Those days are myth now, and certainly overrated. But my point is that 
on the one hand science Fiction helped program the fantasy we tried 
to act out, and on the other hand anticipated it — for the same old 
eternal reason that poets and prophets have always anticipated and 
helped bring in the collective wish or dream, be it beatific or horrific 
or (as is usually the case) a little of each. 

Daniel Keyes’ immortal tale of human aspiration and failure and 
of human dignity in the face of lack and loss stimulates me to jot down 
these notes tonight because rereading it reminds me of what story- 



telling is and how it works its magic, or perhaps gives me a chance to 
remind you that science fiction is at its best a subset of (in the truest 
sense of the word) fantasy, as indeed is all fiction. We act out our 
fantasies — desirable, undesirable, and unevaluable — through stories, 
writing ’em and reading ’em, listening to ’em. What if? What if I won 
the lottery? What if peace broke out in spite of everything? What if 
planes started falling out of the sky more and more, and commuters 
shot at each other wholesale, and we became afraid again to go 
anywhere? What if we suddenly became twice as smart? Twice as 
stupid? What if somebody loved me — what would happen then? 

Science fiction, in the 1930s up to the present, but especially in the 
1950s (I believe — perhaps because I was bom in 1948 and grew up 
reading Judith Merril’s astonishing anthologies, and the stories and 
storytellers I discovered through them), has done more than any other 
contemporary medium to give voice and form to the myths and visions 
of our era. It does this best before the myth is conscious or 
recognizable; works best when the storytellers work not from wisdom 
but from curiosity, enthusiasm, and hunger, feeling the shape of 
something even they can hardly name or describe at this early moment. 
Instead they simply let that feeling be present as they tell the stories 
that have jumped into their minds this day, this year. 

And we who read scream in terror and delight and other forms of 
excitement to see the shape that’s been flickering in the backs of our 
minds and hearts projected out into some kind of public form. We still 
can’t name it and may not need to, but we are encouraged to go on 
chasing it, reassured that we are not entirely alone in what we feel. The 
storyteller has begun the process of binding our private intimations 
into shared, public purpose. When we grow up we’ll dig up these 
stories and put them in books for our children to read. And they’ll 
wonder why and find it foolish and, one trusts, push it all over and 
chase new myths of their own. 



Paul Williams, author ofThe Map, lives in Glen Ellen, California. 



Parallel Universes: The Search for Other Worlds by Fred Alan Wolf 

New York: Simon & Schuster; March, 1989; $19.95 he; 352 pages 

reviewed by Paul Preuss 



Fred Alan Wolfs latest excursion into New Age “science” plumps 
heavily for the existence of an infinity of universes co-existing with the 
universe we live in. Wolf also believes that so-called quantum waves 
“carry information moving from past to present and from future to 
present,” that therefore "we should be able to 'talk’ to the future as 
clearly as we 'talk’ to the past,” and finally that "existence as we know 
it is a subset of reality which is unknowable.” 

Hey, wow. 

But as theoretical physics goes, the first two of these theses are 
not particularly bizarre. (The other two are meaningless.) Rather the 
opposite; indeed, much of Fred Alan Wolfs New Age physics is Old 
Age physics. Wolf ignores recent, elegant theories — notably “super- 
string” theory, which severely restricts the number of possible spatial 
dimensions — in favor of older, messier ideas that prop up his own 
quasi-religious vision of an infinity of worlds. He does so in a 
sometimes rambling, sometimes breathless style that is all but unread- 
able. 

As a result, Parallel Universes is a book to be avoided by anyone 
seeking an introduction to this intriguing subject. That’s a blunt 
judgment for a book review, I admit, one that I will argue at some 
length below. Meanwhile, instead of Wolfs confused and misleading 
work, ask your bookseller for others available from the same 
publisher, such as Paul Davies’ Other Worlds, A Portrait of Nature in 
Rebellion: Space, Superspace, and the Quantum Universe, (.1980) or the 
late Heinz R. Pagels’s The Cosmic Code : Quantum Physics as the 
Language of Nature (1982). 

That the universe branches each time an observation or measure- 
ment is made in the quantum microworld — a measurement like 
determining the position or the energy of a particular electron — was 
an idea proposed by physicist Hugh Everett III and others in the late 
1950s; it is commonly called “many worlds” theory. The so-called 
quantum measurement problem that Everett sought to solve in this 
radical fashion wasn’t new then, nor has it gone away. 
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Here’s the gist: a quantum object — say, an electron careening 
thorugh spacetime inside a TV picture tube — has no specific energy 
and no fixed position until someone actually measures it by watching 
it hit the screen. It’s not just that its position and energy are unknown; 
by the rules of quantum mechanics, the electron itself does not “know” 
its position or energy. 

The electron’s possible positions (or possible energies) are 
represented mathematically by a curve, or waveform. Only when a 
measurement is made does this waveform “collapse," revealing a 
specific position, or a specific energy — right there on your screen, and 
maybe (or maybe not) energizing that blue phosphor in the image of 
Jacqueline Bisset’s left eye. (Why the “ors” and “maybes”? Because you 
can’t measure position and energy at the same time; measuring one 
means forgoing any knowledge of the other.) 

Forcing the electron to pick a place (or an energy) by peeking 
seems to imply that the very act of peeking at a TV screen determines, 
even creates, what’s seen there. Some very distinguished scientists, 
including John Wheeler, once a colleague of Niels Bohr and Albeit 
Einstein, would say in effect that if nobody is watching the TV, there 
is no coherent picture on the screen. 

But what constitutes an observation? What if you’ve programmed 
your VCR to tape Jacqueline Bisset while you’re at the movies? What 
if a mouse is watching your TV while you are out emptying the 
garbage? In other words, does an observer have to be “conscious” to 
create reality? Some theorists say yes, others say all that’s needed is a 
recording device (its exact nature a matter of lively debate). 

Many other distinguished scientists think these questions are 
meaningless. Most working scientists ignore them or wish they would 
go away. Nevertheless, the quantum measurement problem persists, 
and for us interested science observers, observing theoreticians and 
philosophers of science trying to solve it is about as entertaining as 
physics can get. 

Back in 1957 Hugh Everett III tried to solve it by claiming that the 




curve of possibilities doesn’t collapse at all — it only appears to collapse 
from the point of view of you, the observer in is universe. In infinitely 
many other universes, the electron is observed at all its other possible 
locations — -Jacqueline Bisset’s other blue eye, or even beyond the orbit 
of the moon — by other observers, other yous. Indeed, the electron 
exists whether you observe it or not. Because there are an infinite 
number of parallel universes, everything that can happen does 
happen. 

This, believe it or not, is claimed to be a simple solution to the 
quantum measurement problem. For one thing, it gets rid of the need 
to define “observer.” Physicist David Deutsch, a supporter of many- 
worlds theory, has elsewhere 1 noted that many-worlds theory involves 
"the fewest additional assumptions beyond those which correctly 
predict the results of experiments. ... In physics we always try to make 
things cheap on assumptions.” 

Fred Alan Wolf, in his enthusiasm for his own version of parallel 
universes, misses this point entirely. “Occam’s razor be damned,” he 
writes. "The world is complex and we might as well admit it.” Indeed, 
Wolfs version is far more complicated than many-worlds theory 
requires. He pulls disparate notions together into a model of infinite 
parallel worlds, generated in Big Bangs, regenerated in Big Crunches, 
communicating with each other through spinning black holes. 

His "superspace” is borrowed from John Wheeler, an interpreta- 
tion of Einstein’s general theory of relativity that allows the existence 
of other regions of spacetime, other "universes” — but does not require 
them, Wolf to the contrary notwithstanding. Wolf also wants his 
parallel universes to coexist inside individual human brains, as Hugh 
Everett’s quantum-mechanical interpretation might seem to allow — 
although in Everett’s theory, parallel universes don’t communicate. 

Wolf obscures the differences between these separate pictures of 
“many worlds,” one derived from relativity, one from quantum theory, 
perhaps because these two great theories of the modem era have never 
wholly been reconciled with each other. 

Wolf adds yet another feature to his model, one borrowed from 
the late Richard Feynman (and, again, John Wheeler) by way of later 
work by John Cramer, to envision a multiverse in which past, present, 
and future are inextricably intertwined because of waves propagating 
"backward” from the future as well as “forward” from the past. But 
waves from the future aren’t essential to many-worlds theory. And 
Feynman and Wheeler largely abandoned this mathematical fiction, 
which had originally seemed a convenient way of approaching certain 
quantum theoretical calculations. 

Why does Fred Alan Wolf want real waves from the future if 
many-worlds theory doesn’t need them? Here's where religion creeps 
in. What Wolf really wants to do with his model of parallel universes 
is to explain an entire New Age menu of miracles. 

He wants to explain psychic phenomena, such as precognition. 
Couldn’t we know and even shape the future, he asks, if quantum 
waves are being backscattered from the Big Crunch at the end of time, 
carrying information of events to come? (Never mind that a Big Crunch 
seems ever less likely as astronomical observations grow ever more 
refined.) 

Probably not. To register a bit’s worth, much less a byte’s worth, 
of information in the human brain would require a huge number of 
fortuitously simultaneous wave collapses — all those electrons turning 
up just there, where they are needed, all at once. But Hugh Everett’s 
many-worlds theory deals with each micro-event as a singular event. 
We are no more likely to become aware of future macro-event in this 
fashion than we are likely, by relying upon a subatomic particle’s 
ability via quantum tunneling to p>enetrate matter, to drive a car 
through a church door. (An apocryphal story has it that J. Robert 
Oppenheimer once tried to do just that; he failed.) 

Wolf uses his multiverse cosmology to explain multiple-person- 
ality disorder and schizophrenia — different diseases which he tends to 
confuse. Perhaps those multiple personalities and mysterious voices 
are real, he suggests, parallel selves from parallel universes competing 
for our consciousness, and some of them very naughty indeed. . . . 

Unlikely. We don’t know much about our brains, but one thing 



1) "The Ghost in the Atom,” edited by P. C. W. Davies and J. R. 

Brown, Cambidge University Press, 1986. 



we do know is that there are more synapses in one human brain than 
there are stars in the galaxy. Parallel brains — or "selves” inhabiting the 
same brain — would multiply the necessity of synchronizing quantum 
events by many orders of magnitude. There’s enough room in there 
already, just in this one universe, for different “personalities.” 

Wolf uses his cosmology to propose that time travel to the past 
might actually be possible, using black holes as gates between the 
universes. Wouldn’t travel to the p>ast in an alternate reality avoid the 
paradoxes of travel into our own p>ast — the sort of paradox that arises 
when one contemplates marrying (or murdering) one’s own grandpar- 
ent’ 

Even physicists who support many-worlds theory, like David 
Deutsch, say it couldn’t be done, not without changing the very rules 
of quantum physics that many-worlds theory is supposed to preserve. 

Indeed, the same negative conclusion about time travel can be 
reached without resorting to theory. A decade ago I wrote a pair of 
science fiction novels, The Gates of Heaven and Re-entry, (Bantam, 
1980, 1981) which assume virtually the same fictional multiverse Wolf 
describes, right down to black hole gates and Big Crunches. (I doubt 
that Wolf got his ideas from me. I certainly hope not.) In Re-entry, a 
man goes back in time and becomes his own tutor in a parallel 
universe; I thought that by using parallel universes I could evade the 
grandfather paradox. 

I was two-thirds of the way through writing the story before I 
realized the glaringly simple fact that any communication among 
parallel universes means that what is done in that one can have an 
effect on this one. Grandfather was not safe. So I resorted to a tacked- 
on extra assumption (where would science fiction be without them?) 
ruling, in effect, that you can’t go home again to the universe you left 
behind. 

Wolf, for his part, requires his universes to be a priori “self- 
consistent,” a duller but more stringent requirement. Since I was 
personally interested, I tried to see how Wolf derived this condition, 
but he doesn’t bother to derive it; for him, as it was for me, it is a 
narrative requirement having nothing to do with physics. I did it for 
fiction. He does it for dogma. 

Werner Heisenberg remarked, in a 1929 series of lectures on the 
uncertainty principle and other aspects of quantum theory, 2 that 
“human language permits the construction of sentences which do not 
involve any consequences and which therefore have no content at 
all — in spite of the fact that these sentences produce some kind of 
picture in our imagination. . . . One should be especially careful in using 
the words 'reality,’ 'actually,’ etc., since these words very often lead to 
statements of the type just mentioned.” 

Fred Alan Wolfs book consists largely of statements of this type. 
True, Wolf notes that some pertinent experimental tests of many- 
worlds theory have been proposed; would that he had done a better 
job of explaining such thought-provoking experiments as David Z. 
Alpert’s scheme to “photograph” an alternate universe. But judging 
from the vagueness of his exposition, Wolf seems not to have been 
inside a laboratory lately. 

In cases where no experiment is conceivable, Wolf may substitute 
an anecdote from a popular science-fiction novel or film; he botches 
even these, as when he fails to mention that the "alternate realities" in 
Ursula K. Le Guin’s The Lathe of Heaven are the delirious imaginings 
of a dying man. 

At other times Wolf resorts to the dictionary. For example, he lists 
five dictionary definitions of “reality” (and elsewhere, six of “exis- 
tence”) and then blandly asserts that he will use only those that fit his 
preconceived notions. 

In the end, Wolf believes what he wants to believe. “For me, 
reality consists of a gigantic sup>ersp>ace — the mathematical space of all 
possibilites. We might think of this as the mind of God" (emphasis his). 

Physics, this ain’t, ffpi- 



2) “The Physical Principles of the Quantum Theory,” translated by 
Carl Eckart and F. C. Hoyt, University of Chicago Press, 1930, reissued 
by Dover Publications, 1949. 

Paul Preuss is a member of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. His most recent novel is Starfire (Tor, 1988). 
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On High 

Continued from page 1 

always to not-so-good times and are thus invariably downers. Another 
is that High’s plots tend to suffer from premature ejaculation. We’ve 
barely taken in the fact that the ravening Vegan mind-hordes are giving 
the hero a stiff time before, rather too soon, he’s gone off and overcome 
them. 

As a result, the shorter novels like Invader on My Back (1968, 
possibly the best of the lot) read better. When carried too far on High’s 
roller-coaster of new technologies and victories multiplying at com- 
pound interest, the book tends to peter out in cosmic flatulence, like 
the dully schematic interstellar-war finale of The Time Mercenaries 
(also, oddly enough, 1968). 

Whence the initial unpleasantness? Although humanity always 
contains nasty specimens, chiefly power-mad demagogues, the basic 
threat of a High book tends to be external: aliens in 54% of our sample, 
rising to 92% in light of later revelations about how perceived human 
baddies are in fact being manipulated by the aforesaid Vegan mind- 
hordes. 

By way of non-rigorous confirmation: three of the novels were 
indeed reprinted in Arrow’s “Venture SF” space-opera series, which 
loudly claimed to hark back to those golden days when “the only good 
alien was a dead one.” In justice to High and the Vegan embassy I 
should mention that in 77% of cases (including all the Venture trio) the 
balance is redressed by wise old alien mentors who Help Out when 
the happy ending starts looking difficult to achieve. Some sort of 
record is set in Fugitive from 7j me (1978), where the extraterrestrial foe 
is so superior, despicable and innumerable that no fewer than three — 
or, depending how you look at it, five — independent alien mentors are 
required to push the wheezing plot to its triumphant finale. 

Ah, but you'll identify with the human hero (100%) or heroine 



Read This 

Recently read and recommended by 
Diana L Fax son: 

The Winter of the Worldtrilogy: The Anvil of the Ice, TheForge 
in the Forest, The Hammer of the Sun, by Michael Scott Rohan 
(William Morrow & Co., 1988 he, Avon Books 1989 pb) 
Rohan has picked up where Tolkien left off and then some. 
He has a sure touch with the mythology of northern Europe, 
handles the high style beautifully, and in the smithcraft of his 
protagonist finds a fresh metaphor for magic. 

Shadow of the Warmaster, by Jo Clayton (Daw, 1988) 

As always, Clayton delivers a fast-paced tale full of exotic, 
salty-tongued characters and intriguing settings. This one 
deals with revolution and revenge, and a fascinating range of 
technologies. 

On the Seas of Destiny, by Ru Emerson (Ace, 1989) 
Conclusion of the Tales of Nedao, but readable alone. 
Features Emerson’s usual mix of interesting magics and 
solidly realized characters. 

Prentice Alvin, by Orson Scott Card CTor, 1989) 

This second sequel to Seventh Son proves this series is not a 
trilogy after all. The book moves the action back to the 
settlers, does some fascinating stuff with the physics and 
metaphysics of smithying as Alvin progresses towards the 
mastery of his powers. 

Svaha, by Charles de Lint (Ace, 1989) 

A master of fantasy tries cyberpunk and retains the best of 
both, using Amerindian spirituality to provide some relief 
from the nitty-gritty post industrial setting, and some hope as 
well. 



(0%), who is ever ready with such sophisticated gallantries as, “I’m 
sorry, it was reflex. In my culture it is incumbent upon the male to 
protect the female” (No Truce with Terra, 1964). If not an officer of the 
British Navy (8%) he is invariably some other species of physical or 
mental superman (92%), though his mindboggling abilities will 
characteristically be clouded at first by amnesia or deceptive stupidity 
(62%). “Intelligence Quota, conscious mind, 110; Intelligence Quota, 
potential, 612...” (Double Illusion aka The Mad Metropolis, 1966). 

Frequently he will have self-doubts or weaknesses, and accuse 
himself of being too easy-going, or over-fond of the ladies (46%), a 
form of randiness whose chief discernible symptoms are holding 
oneself rigidly in check and taking many cold baths. In only one book, 
Twin Planets (1967), does this uncontrollably guilt-making erethism 
actually result in pregnancies. This is also the only book where such 
an astonishing if demurely offstage consequence is actually required 
by the plot. 

However, the High Hero is cultured and will often quote a bit of 
inappropriate Literature to demonstrate this (62% — the sample here is 
a mite inadequate, but one gleans that the all-time top bard is 
Swinburne). At the end of his long toil he naturally gets the girl (100%), 
often under the terms of that social contract which is High’s favorite 
utopian vision: predestined telepathic sex with the One Right Person 
(69%), a boon frequently extended to all or most of the race (54%). 

Speaking of races, ethnic minorities quite often receive a deter- 
mined mention Q8%). As in early Doc Smith before the Rigellians got 
integrated, equal opportunities consist of a cameo part showing how 
splendid and staunch your minority is, after which chore the WASP 
heroes return to the actual business of the plot. There is a sort of 
ghastly, bumbling well-meaningness about the mold-breaking way in 
which High’s whites demonstrate their total lack of prejudice by 
"jokingly” addressing black walk-ons as “Black Boy” (Sold— for a 
Spaceship, 1973) or “Old blubber lips” (Blindfold from the Stars, 1979). 
Actual, systemic racism is however practiced only against artificial or 
cyborgized races (23%), who when they’ve shaken off their insidious 
Vegan mind control are later allowed to use the same toilets as 
everyone else. 

The High trademark most favored by his fans is an inventive gift 
for devising boys’ toys in the form of exotic weaponry (100%). . .over 
a wide range from solar bombs via flesh-rotting handguns, pencil-sized 
personalized cruise missiles and automatic repeating crossbows to tiny 
hunter-killer submarines which cruise the bloodstream, electrocuting 
bacteria. High-tech small arms will often have deeply silly names, 
usually made sillier by italics. From a single book’s extensive armory 
one may at leisure select an italicized Prengos, Vildustruck, Zu, Zine, 
Narth, Zac, Bute, Spond, or even Garrett (all from Come, Hunt an 
Earthman, 1973). An interesting sub-obsession involves subjective, 
hypnotic weapons Gl%): the psychosomatic whip, the hysteria bomb. 
Horrid infections and tumors are also rife (54%), many of them preying 
exclusively on bad guys who are not in tune with the Force. Oddly 
enough, the nasties aren’t related with particularly gory relish, and the 
genocide count is remarkably low for such heavily armed sf (only 8%). 

Much more familiar is the gung-ho enthusiasm with which the 
hero and/or human race tends to have whole new technologies 
developed to production-line point within about a week of getting a 
new idea or taking apart an advanced alien gadget. Pretty remarkable, 
when their scientific insights about something as simple as animals 
pelts offer such gems as, “This fur, I concluded, had evolved as some 
sort of protection against the ever-present radiation” (Fugitive, and 
yes, he does mean hard radiation) or, "There was a wide band of silver 
fur on the animal’s back which absorbed sunlight. This energy was 
converted into food” — to sustain a doggoid the size of a pony 
(Blindfold). 

On the high-tech front I also liked the miniature race which 
developed miniature nukes: "In all probability the 'mushrooms’ of 
these devices seldom rose higher than a normal mushroom” (These 
Savage Futurians, 1957). Only the brave should dare High’s version 
of genetics (Speaking of Dinosaurs, 1974), involving such concepts as 
"blank genes” ripe for recording your favorite programs, and the 
notion of a genetic racial memory which will one day make us sit up 
and realize with much smiting of brows that we call ourselves what we 
do owing to dim recollections of being descended from the Yewmen 
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Race of planet Terth. 

Enough of cheap jokes. High is an averagely dire and unimportant 
writer, displaying in his works a classic sloppiness and stereotyping 
which detract from the books’ legitimate escapist fun and cheerily 
nasty invention. In that sense he’s a bad example, rotten with fantasies 
of power and wish-fulfillment. Yet it’s rather touching that his heroes 
are never particularly interested in conquering the universe, merely in 
achieving a little peace to sit down and, when the opportunity presents 
itself 08%), to enter into total symbiosis with the ecosphere. Mean- 
while, any remaining baddies are merely chastened/reformed 08%) 
or rot quietly away on exposure to the light of sweet reason (31%). 

Contrasting this with, say, the equally ill-written but wildly 
successful Skylark and Lensman books, wherein a series of multiple 



genocides purges the cosmos of every single member of every non- 
cuddly race. . .and you can’t help wondering whether High’s obscurity 
is largely because his weapon-toting, universe-shaking supermen, far 
from embodying fascist ideals, are merely too Britishly unpretentious, 
and wishy-washy, and nice. 

This intensely litcrit analysis is dedicated to all those other writers 
like High who thought sf was jolly wonderful, who scraped together 
an idea or two and tried without any huge talent to make their names 
immortal — and who (99.8%) didn’t succeed. Remember them. They 
perished that our remainder shelves might live. 

David Langford is, among many things, a science fiction writer. 
He lives in Reading, England. 



Neither the Beginning Nor the End of Structuralism, Post-Structuralism, 
Semiotics, or Deconstruction for SF Readers: 

An Introduction 

Part 3 of 3 

by Samuel R. Delany 



The Deluge After 

I hope some things are clear: not only have we not given a 
definition of semiotics, poststructuralism, or structuralism so far, we 
have not given any functional descriptions of them either. (While 
“structuralism” was a French term, “poststructuralism” began as an 
American one.) What I hope I’ve implied instead is that — with the 
possible exception of some of the work of L6vi-Strauss (who titled an 
early collection of papers Structural Anthropology (1958) and thus 
decanted the term)— structuralism and poststructuralism both, beside 
having no clear boundaries (even if, here and there, as the debates 
progress, you will find discussions of structure), have no more 
necessary relation to the idea of structure than Dadaism has a necessary 
relation to the idea of the hobby horse. 

We are not defining our object of inquiry here because it is not 
an object; it is a vast and sprawling debate, a great and often exciting 
dialogue, a wrangle between many voices, many writers, in which now 
and again certain events are agreed to have been of importance by 
certain people with certain intellectual interests. 

Some of these I have tried to point out. 

Some I have not mentioned are nevertheless high points in my 
own reading. 

Some of the latter include: 

Levi-Strauss’s dazzling eight-page description-cum-analysis of a 
sunset in the early pages of Tristes Tropiques, where I first got a sense 
of the sort of writerly enterprise he and some of the other critics whom 
I’d already started reading (with, I’m afraid, till then, not much 
comprehension) were involved in. There was Levi-Strauss’s and 
Roman Jacobson’s analysis of, first, Baudelaire’s sonnet "The Cat” and, 
later, of Shakespeare’s sonnet 129, followed by Michael Riffaterre’s 
rejoinder to the Baudelaire critique and Jonathan Culler’s much later 
critique (in Structuralist Poetics) of them both — in which, you might 
be surprised to leam, almost everyone agrees that Riffaterre won, 
hands down. 

Still another exciting moment was my first reading of Lacan’s “The 
Insistence of the Letter in the Unconscious” in one of the Jacques 
Erhman editions of Yale French Studies, republished as Structuralism. 
A short while later there was another special issue called "French 
Freud,” which presented Lacan’s seminar on Poe’s "The Purloined 
Letter,” along with Derrida’s answer to it — "Le Facteur de la verite, “ 
which means, incidentally, both “the truth factor” and “the postman 
delivering truth.” These, and the very fine further responses of Barbara 
Johnson, (from still another issue of Yale French Studies, "Literature 
and Psychoanalysis”) Shoshona Felman and others, have just been 
collected in a single volume, The Purloined Poe, by the bye. And 
Felman’s own contribution to the “Literature and Psychoanalysis” 
volume (which she also edited), “Turning the Screw of Interpretation,” 



a hundred-page psychoanalytic reading of ‘The Turn of the Screw” (a 
text which most of us, I suspect, would ordinarily assume there is 
simply nothing left to say about), is a breathtaking performance that 
invigorates the idea of Lacan ian psychoanalysis as a tool for literary 
criticism as much as, or more so than, Edmund Wilson’s Freudian 
approach to the same tale in 1934. 

Certainly one of my most exciting reading experiences was my 
first encounter with Derrida’s “Plato’s Pharmakon” in Barbara 
Johnson’s translation of Derrida’s Dissemination (certainly the best 
place for the careful, but non-specialist, reader to begin among 
Derrida’s many, but at once meticulous and mazy, texts). The 
discovery of Julia Kristeva’s intensely ideological critique (she was 
Barthes’s sometimes collaborator and for many years editor of the main 
periodical in the debates, Tel Quel) of the early semiotic/psychoana- 
lytic conjunction was wonderfully exciting (Revolution in Poetic 
Language, Desire in Language, The Power of Horror); equally so the 
critique by Luce Irigaray of Lacan (in Speculum de 1‘autre femme and 
Ce Sexe qui n'en est pas un) and the subsequent outgrowth of the 
multiple, exciting feminist analyses of reading, canon formation, film 
theory, and psychoanalysis. 

Once the reader feels a bit more at home within this discourse, 

I recommend highly the Derrida/Searles debate over the speech act 
theory of the late English philosopher John Austin. The Derrida side 
has just been published in book form as Limited, Inc., edited by Gerald 
Graff — though anyone purchasing it should get hold of Austin’s little 
book, How to Do Things with Words, and also the full text of John 
Searle’s “Reply to Derrida” from Glyph #2(eds. Sussman and Weber) — 
and take the time to read them all carefully. It is one of the few places 
in all this where there smiles to be smiled and belly laughs to be 
laughed. And there has been some subsequently exciting literary use 
made of speech act theory, notably by Shoshona Felman in The 
Literary Speech Act: Seduction in Two languages: Austin and Moliere 
(1983), a book whose French title was, incidentally, La Scandal de le 
corps parlant — the scandal of the talking corpse. Also there are 
Felman’s other pieces, collected in Writing and Madness (1985), which 
includes ‘Turning the Screw of Interpretation,” and Jacques Lacan and 
the Adventure of Insigh *(1987), and still more by Barbara Johnson (The 
Critical Difference [ 1 980], A World ofDifference[l9S7], Gayatri Spivak 
(In Other Worlds [1987D, and Jane Gallop (Intersections: A Reading of 
Sade with Bataile, Blanchot, and Klossowski [1981], The Daughter’s 
Seduction: Feminism and Psychoanalysis [1982], Reading Lacan 
[1985], and Thinking Through the Body[\9%&\)- With their definite and 
powerful feminist orientation, these last four — Felman, Johnson, 
Spivak, and Gallup — are my own current reading favorites in the 
debates. Along with Jacqueline Rose, Juliet Flower MacCannell, and 
Alice Jardin, they are the most skilled writers to enter the debates for 
some time. 
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If one is still pressed for things to study, there are all the 
correspondences between these writers and an entirely different 
school of criticism to consider, the Frankfurt School, which privileges 
such names as Adorno, Horchiemer, Habbermas, and — perhaps most 
importantly — Walter Benjamin. There are also the early Russian 
Formalists and folklorists, including Vladimir Propp, whom many cite 
as yet another origin for this debate. There is the exciting work of 
Vygotsky (Language and Thought, a book that proposes, with 
overwhelming logic, that the child learns to speak first and only then 
to think) and, more recently, the discovery of the work of the Russian 
critic Michel Michelovitch Bakhtin. Jean Francois Layotard’s Driftworks 
are brief and elegant; his Economie libidinal is a provocative study. 
Gilles Deleuze’s and Felix Guatarri’s joint work, Anti-Oedipus: Capi- 
talism and Schizophrenia, Volume /(Paris, 1972), which I once heard 
characterized, amusingly if unfairly, as “Yippie-consciousness for 
intellectuals," was another explosively exciting response to May ’68 
and more recently they have written together A Thousand Plateaus: 
Capitalism and Schizophrenia, Volume II (Paris, 1980). Harold 
Bloom’s readings of the misreadings of those he calls “strong poets,” 
especially Wallace Stevens, are elegantly askew and provocative. And 
the deliriums of Baudrillard and Beaurdieu are exciting, if ultimately 
scary and reactionary— those ofBaudrillard (The Mirror of Production, 
Forget Foucault, Simulations) characterized by brevity, while 
Beaurdieu’s tome Distinction is as massive as that of some early 
structuralist. 

Most recently interest has focused on the scandal of the discovery 
of de Man’s collaborationist writings, which he wrote in 1942 as a 21- 
year-old literary editor in German-occupied Belgium and which only 
came to light after his death a few years ago, once he had gained the 
reputation along with Derrida as the most important advocate of 
deconstruction. A monumental compendium, Responses, is expected 
out shortly, edited by Hamacher, Herta, Derrida, and others, in which 
a gallery of scholars, such as Gasche and Weber, will examine those 
early de Man texts in the light of past and subsequent history and his 
work in America at Yale — certainly the next most anticipated (in many 
cases with real dread!) event in the debate. 

Some of the names I’ve cited in the catalogue above no one would 
think to call “poststructuralist.” Yet all — and more — are more or less 
of interest to those interested in the multiple dialogues so far. But to 
cite any of these moments, these dialogues, these debates is simply to 
reiterate what I have already said: structuralism/poststructuralism has 
never been a masterable monologue. 

SF: New Questions 

But this is the moment for the promised return to the “themes” of 
science fiction: “New Worlds,” 'The Alien,” Technology,” “Time,” 
“Space,” and “Utopia/Dystopia.” We must note in passing that none of 
these Themes, are really ours. Historically, all gain their importance in 
other fields: “Space" is traditionally taken as the “theme” of 19th 
Century American literature, including Cooper, Twain, and Melville. 
Time" is, correspondingly, a traditional “theme” of a slightly more 
recent current of continental literature, that includes Bergson, Proust, 
and Wyndham Lewis. “New Worlds" is simply the retelling of another 
European “theme,” the 18th and 19th Centuries’ fascination with the 
discovery of America. "The Alien” is a replaying of the European 
“theme” of endless fascination with the Other. Technology” is the 19th 
Century “theme” of science and progress. And “Utopia/Dystopia” are 
just that: in Marvin Lasky’s magisterial Utopia and Revolution , there is 
no entry for “science fiction” anywhere in its index. Nor, really, should 
there have been. 

But the unearthing of historical provenances is merely the most 
passing gracenote in our attempt to displace these “themes.” More 
important than how they got here is what their use has been, since they 
have been displaced here. 

I start by mentioning that the last time I generated this particular 
list (three months ago), I was in the first days of a class in science fiction 
at the University of Massachusetts. Having already located those in the 
class who were science fiction readers, I asked them not to respond 
to the question. Then I asked the remaining two-thirds of the class (the 
non-sf readers), “what are the 'themes’ of science fiction?" A very 
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relieved group of youngsters (on discovery that Professor Delany’s 
questions were going to be so simple), generated my list of "themes” 
in somewhat under three minutes. 

The students were not, of course, familiar with their thematic 
provenances — they came as news. But what I must ask you, is: what 
does it mean when people who do not read in the field “know” what 
our “themes” are, in some cases substantially better and more surely 
than people who do? This list of “themes” that so easily comes to the 
lips of anyone trying to create it is, of course, what the most cursory 
glance at sf would suggest to those for whom such “themes” were 
already in place. 

And if you explore the use of these “themes” in the criticism of sf, 
what you invariably find is they are used to denigrate the field. “Sf text 
X or Y should, it would seem, have something interesting to say about 
Time/Space/Technology/etc., since self-evidently that’s what the text 
is about. But, oddly, it doesn’t seem to. . .” This is by far the most 
common form of the criticism that appeals to any of them. In brief, 
these “themes" are imposed on science fiction in the mood of 
legitimization, and are actually employed to delegitimize us through 
inadequation. 

This, to me, however well intentioned, is critical terrorism. 

In a passing move to depose these ttimmea, let me suggest several 
dispositions of science fiction that can only be teased out by reading 
it. (The Literary Chamber of Commerce cannot glance at a couple of 
sf-oriented comic books and say, There. That’s what it must be 
about.. . .”) These dispositions, as I have already suggested in Part I of 
this article, will only be useful if they serve as places to commence 
analysis that will move them on to other forms, other figures, rather 
than as positions at which to stop analysis in its tracks. 

First: Much science fiction posits an alternate, technologically 
constituted space, in which language reaches toward the lyric and 
death changes its status: consider Budrys’s Rogue Moon, Zelazny’s “He 
Who Shapes,” or Gibson’s Neuromancer. (Closely allied to this 
disposition is the famous synaesthesia episode in Bester’s The Stars My 
Destination — doubling is frequently, though not always, a character- 
istic of this alternate space.) What does this disposition mean, 
differently, in each case? What does each writer use this disposition to 
mark politically? 

Second: Well before the advent of the most recent phase of the 
women’s movement (1968, on), science fiction had (and still has) an 
astonishing array of strong female characters. Almost invariably, 
however, such women either work for the state or work for men with 
enough wealth at their command to topple states. What is politically 
marked here? What are the differences variolas texts bring into play 
around it? 

Third: From Asimov’s Susan Calvin through Sturgeon’s “Baby is 
Three" and on, science fiction has been fascinated by the idea of 
psychoanalysis. Almost without exception, however, sf chooses to 
analyze subjects-without-fathers. The point that all psychoanalytic 
transference goes back to in science fiction tends to be the state, rather 
than the father. (From “Baby is Three,” Gerard’s free association yields: 
“I ate from the plate of the state and I hate.”) What is marked here? What 
does it set in motion? And how does it relate to our second disposition 
above? 

Others have noted other dispositions, conventions, and attitudes 
that fall out of careful readings of a range of science fiction (the 
generous universe and its disconcerting underside, the profligacy 
death, the necessity to leave and return to utopia, the overmalleability 
of history, etc. See Part II of this article.); but very few people have 
discussed them as politically revelatory dispositions; few critics have 
tried to dissolve them into their greater problematics. 

As an interim strategic inversion, then, I would like to propose that 
“New Worlds,” The Alien,” Technology,” Time," “Space,” and 
"Utopia/Dystopia” are not science fiction’s themes at all and can here 
and now be abandoned to the archaeology of our criticism. And as a 
longer-term strategy, I propose that what is deeply needed in our field 
is people to read science fiction carefully, synchronically with the 
historical and social occurrences (both inside and outside the sf field) 
around its composition, who are willing to discuss with precision, 
creativity, and critical inventiveness what they have read. What we do 
not need any more of is people who merely glance at sf and say the 




first thing that comes to mind — usually something that comes most 
pointedly from somewhere (anywhere!) else, rather than from the texts 
read. 

To that end, I’d propose, here, before concluding this survey, that 
we remember both the model of Foucault, as we delve into what it is 
all too easy to call sfs history, back to its trickles through the penny- 
dreadfuls which joined to swell into our current inland sea. And I 
propose equally that, as we work as readers of our own sf texts (which, 
of course, none of us can own any more than we can master), we 
remember the model of Derrida. We must read carefully. Equally 
important, we must write carefully. Is there anything particularly 
radical in such an exhortation? 

Or is such a call for readerly and writerly vigilance always a radical 
gesture? 

Homo Ludens 

My last comments, as I move back to our general purpose here, 
must be about style: 

In poststructuralist discourse, style is a topic running for the 
famously — and sometimes impenetrably — recomplicated language of 
Lacan’s seminars and writings (his Ecrits, a thousand-plus pages in the 
original French, abridged to three hundred in the English selection) to 
the different modes of lyrical precisions (and imprecisions!) of a 
Barthes or a Foucault. Indeed, for the reader, at least, structuralism/ 
poststructuralism has been primarily a stylistic explosion (perhaps, for 
some, a stylistic catastrophe) only matched in English by the explosion 
represented by Carlyle, Ruskin, and Pater in the 19th century. My own 
response to all these thinkers has been, primarily, as writers. Demand- 
ing as their texts can be, for fifteen years now I’ve simply found them 
the most exciting reading available. (The question of style even covers 
why I have asked you to listen to a dense and lengthy paper, rather 
than an informal, impromptu, and even spottier account than this one 



must, perforce, be.) The several reasons for these several styles are no 
more monolithic than the various positions put forward in them and 
by them. But we can cite — and have already cited — a few of these 
reasons. 

One is the pace of thought many of these thinkers have chosen 
to cleave rigorously to. It is simply a slower and more stately pace than 
that of the conversational arguments their thematic brothers and sisters 
frequently favor. And often — as in the case of Lacan or Derrida — what 
is under discussion is precisely the way certain notions resist articula- 
tion. 

Two is the analytic vigilance I have already and so often spoken 
of — which can only be carried out at such a pace. Along with such 
vigilance must go a willingness to problematize radically, as part of 
their critique, the model — that is language — that still, in these debates, 
controls so much of meaning. 

Finally — three — is the reason those more familiar with these 
topics have probably been waiting for a while now: play — play both 
in the sense of the slippages and imperfect fits that occur in both 
machines and in language, and in the sense of joy and playfulness, 
jouissance if you prefer, that leads the writer to let the language write 
him or her into meaning — and even a play of styles that has led more 
than one critic to comment that any truly intellectual performance is 
necessarily a comic act. 

Critics have written of “the laughter of Foucault”; anyone who 
reads him long and carefully must hear it. Derrida has said: "I am an 
intellectual clown.” 

We are more or less at our conclusion. 

What I have done here is told you a story, a fiction, several fictions 
in fact. I’ve given them a more or less systematic presentation, held 
together by certain th emes .. . .which is to say that they will serve us only 
if we realize they are too simple: too many things have been left out, 
too many questions remain, not enough history and socially stabilizing 
institutions have been examined... 



Rebecca Ore 

The Lost Audience: 100,000 Readers Just Like Her 



People who are aware of sf only from fandom seem to divide the 
readership between scuzfen and serfen, something utterly mysterious 
to those of us like myself who are retread Lower East Side aesthetes. 
But the audience I was part of in the ’60s seems to be lost. 

Maybe we were the original anthology readers? Science fiction in 
the ’60s and ’70s was more or less interesting to groups of non-aligned 
readers who simply drifted away without complaint when sf lost its 
intellectual excitement. We read James Tiptree, Jr., Ursula K. Le Guin, 
Dangerous Visions, Thomas M. Disch (both his own work and his 
anthologies), certain Robert Silverberg (and his anthologies) and 
Samuel R. Delany (ditto), among others. We got very irritated when sf 
writers tried to do what Gertrude Stein had done in 1908 or William 
Burroughs did in 1957. We wanted sf to be its best self, a part of our 
reading matter that narrated our concerns and interests in ecology, 
science (including hippie dippie “science” like John Pierce’s Crack in 
the Cosmic Egg and brain behavior, whether chemically changed or 
not), and language. We’d read Wittgenstein, or at least had heard of 
him, and some of us knew about the Sapir/Whorf hypothesis, which 
we tended to consider only in the hard form: the Prison House 
Language version. 

Some of us (George Alec Effinger, some contributors to at least 
one Disch anthology) were sf writers as well as St. Mark's Poetry Project 
workshoppers, even then. Many of us were avid readers of the original 
anthologies of the ’60s and '70s. 

I definitely quit buying original anthologies after one too many 
edited by Roger Elwood. The others that I liked, except for Orbit, had 
disappeared. Yep, Elwood killed the original anthology market. Most 
of us don’t read sf anymore unless we’re writing it. If we’re writing it, 
it is because the field looks a little empty these days compared to then 
and we always were biologists manque. 

Fandom? I didn’t know a thing about it, even when I worked as 
an editorial secretary for the Science Fiction Book Club. 

We all know about the addict-reader who goes into the bookstore 



and buys an sf paperback a day — as bad as an American Poetry Review 
subscriber in some minds — and the addicts support easy reads, 
whether or not the individuals in that crew think of themselves as 
exclusively sf readers or not. 

The most cynical marketing approach is that all sf readers will read 
sf regardless of what’s published if the covers are good. This marketing 
assumption ignores the people who left the field between early Disch 
and present day William Gibson. (And, from what I’ve heard from 
former readers, it’s hard to pick up the continuity, somewhat as if 
science fiction is a conversation about science vs. what I call 
charisma — the stuff of fantasy and aristocracies — reason vs. emotion. 
Even in the worst of times, some works carry the matter forward to the 
point where the reader who abandoned the field after one too many 
Roger Elwood anthology finds picking up to be difficult.) These 
readers often pick up the best Omni writers but not much of anyone 
else. 

Okay, mass marketing targets the convulsively sf-eating audience 
and the more literary fans influence the more literary editors (or 
become the more literary editors). From time to time, individuals grow 
up, are less tired than usual, or simply find personal ways to get 
involved with a book more difficult than those usually consumed; but 
sophisticated fandom is a rather small group compared to the more 
catholic reader of some intelligence and taste who really isn’t going to 
be impressed if science fiction magazines publish something exactly 
like a New Yorker story . We want science fiction to be science fiction 
or anti-science fiction, and when we want New Yorkers tories, we read 
them without any shame at all. Or we read books from Truck Press, 
or Coffeehouse. 

The opposite of these people is the sf-bound audience. I heard 
Ben Bova tell an sf audience that nothing in the field matched Don 
Quixote or War and Peace. While some of the audience changed their 
minds about people who have ever been A nalog editors, a fan argued 
with him that, no, The Stars My Destination was as good as these 
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books. 

We know these people; some of us are these people. The cruel 
outside world unfairly bullies the work we love, so we’re going to be 
stupid back. And so we lose 100,000 readers, say, who could help the 
field support better speculative literature, who won’t hang on and buy 
anyway when the field dumbs down for the 500,000 audience. 

The more the field is exciting, the better the writers, the more 
people who wouldn’t usually read or write sf will do so. Because sf is 
thought of as a field in a gestaltish way, the noncommitted reader goes 
to sf when enough of the work is exciting to justify walking down those 
book aisles. Perhaps the marketing people fear that publishing work, 
good or otherwise, that appeals to the casual reader might erode the 
fanatic’s loyalty. Science fiction cycles remind me of dog breeding 
cycles in the show world. Certain breeds are dominated by fannish 
owners, but sometimes one of them will improve the stock. Breeders 
who prefer to work with genetically better dogs buy in, the breed 
improves, then unskilled breeders for the pet market destroy breeding 
programs by mass production of the now mass-marketed animal. In 
the 1960s and ’70s, the story anthologies were as exciting to me as The 
Velvet Underground, Allen Ginsberg after “Howl,” The Life and Times 
of Joseph Stalin, and the paintings down in Soho, so I made sf part of 
the arts I followed. If the original story anthology used to sell better 
than first novels, but now 80 percent of the readers are more interested 
in novels, then I suspect the readership I was part of then evaporated 
or perhaps now reads Paul Auster and Kathy Acker and buys tapes of 



Blue Velvet and reads Scientific American, science being more 
exciting than science fiction most days, though less accessible. We 
never were hard-core sf readers; we were interested in aesthetic and 
intellectual excitements that science fiction in the 1960s and 1970s 
provided. And we didn’t analyze why we drifted off. We just found the 
field less exciting, checked out a few magazines from time to time (I’ve 
got Leiber’s Pale Broum Thing serial in F&SF, plus a few late Galaxies, 
and remember reading "The Screwtape Solution” in Analog), but 
otherwise told no one, even ourselves, why we were leaving. 

I recently met my perfect non-professional, non-fan reader while 
I was signing books at the Waldens in Roanoke. She said, “Is it sf or 
is it really fantasy?” 

“I cheat with space gates, but otherwise not.” 

She came over and bought the book (the signing was hideous, I 
was calling, “Yoo hoo, do you read science fiction?” to passers-by, grin 
sticking to my teeth). Turned out she was a graphic designer trained 
in art (yes, I had to explain away the Drak). 

100,000 just like her and one has a career that one can survive on 
without shame. It’s not impossible, I think, to find 100,000 readers who 
are capable people with diverse successes of their own, non-faddish 
tastes, and intelligence. 7^. 

Rebecca Ore is the author o/’Becoming Alien. She lives in Critz, 
Virginia. 



David G. Hartwell 

An Interview with Theodore Sturgeon 



This is the second and final part of a recorded conversation from 
LACon in 1 972. This section is almost entirely never before printed 
or excerpted. Deb Notkin has promised an essay on Sturgeon and I 
hope this stirs her (and others) to action. 

IV. Criticism: Sturgeon’s Revelation 

TS: My definition that if you take the science aspect out of a story 
and the story collapses, it is not science fiction. Sturgeon’s Law, 
incidentally, originally was this, and 1 quote: “Nothing is always 
absolutely so.” The other thing about 90% of everything being crap was 
known as "Sturgeon’s Revelation.” But somehow Sturgeon’s Law has 
come to be that 90% of everything is crap. The trouble with science 
fiction is that nobody forgives it that. The people who can distinguish 
between Hopalong Cassidy and.something like Shane, let’s say, or in 
the detective mystery field, between Mickey Spillane and an exem- 
plary practitioner like Dorothy L. Sayers or Ngaio Marsh. They can 
discriminate that very readily, they realize there’s this spectrum. 
Science fiction is not forgiven its own worst examples, at all. 

DGH: In fact, science fiction is generally known by its own worst 
examples. 

TS: That’s right. I’ve thought a great deal about that, and I think 
I have an answer. In that we are a science-worshipping society, as 
Robin Wilson very succinctly pointed out in the first Clarion, science 
is polluting our planet, is curing our cancers, it’s killing us off with 
weapons of greater and greater destructiveness, it’s saving more babies 
than have ever been saved in the history of the world — it has all the 
aspects of an omnipotent and totally unpredictable God, to which we 
pay our tithes and to which we stand in awe. And where in the days 
of Boccaccio it was great fun to tell dirty stories about monks and nuns, 
that in itself was an act of worship, or at least an acknowledgment of 
where the authority was. Now we tell stories about crazy scientists, 
mad scientists and kooky psychiatrists, again showing where the 
authority and where the power really lies. And it makes us feel brave 
to be able to do it. To be able to put down something with science in 
its title, like science fiction, is that same little boy act of flaunting the 
Gods, and you see the lightning didn’t strike me, did it? And it probably 
springs from something like this, that we are, at present, a science- 
worshipping society. Science is our God, and science fiction is either 



a heresy, or it’s the object of that obverted worship, where we run it 
down and therefore acknowledge that it’s there as a power. 

DGH: How did you come to write for Venture? 

TS: First it was an overflow publication from F&SF. It was a 
beautiful little magazine too, and it did run to experiments in art, in 
content, and so on. And then after a couple of issues they wanted a 
book review column, and Bob Mills was the editor of it at the time, and 
he asked me to do a book review column, which I thoroughly enjoyed 
doing. I had to learn how, and if you read that succession of columns, 
you’ll find the learning process very much going on. 

DGH: Since the late 50’s, when you weren’t writing, when things 
for one reason or another fell apart in your personal life, and your 
writing life — you’ve told me stories about editors turning you off on 
books — “When You Care. . .” was never expanded. . . 

TS: Well perhaps someday I’ll finish that one; because the very 
concept of reconstituting a guy’s life — I think I made the point there 
that you can take a very famous or an unusual person, John Stuart Mill 
or somebody like that, and research his life without too much 
difficulty — look how quickly they were able to get to Bobby Fischer’s 
early life, for example, which was fairly easy to do because he stood 
out like a sore thumb all his life, but to be able to get a meticulous day- 
by-day biography of just a perfectly ordinary guy is really something 
that requires millions of dollars of expense and hundreds of thousands 
of specialized man-hours to be able to get, and that was one of the 
things I was fooling with. One of the difficulties, of course, was I had 
this guy reliving an earlier life, and I was looking for an historical 
parallel, I was trying to position it with accuracy in history, in the cyclic 
quality of history, like the pre-war period, pre-World War II, pre- 
Korean War for example, and whether you could get those two to be 
parallel enough with the events of his own life and his puberty and so 
forth, so that the end product would be as close as possible to the 
original. Hard to do. 

DGH: I was interested in something else, that you were attempting 
to deal with the very rich — Vonnegut has tried it — 

TS: I was trying to develop the idea that the very rich are insulated 
from reality, from the reality which exists for most of the rest of us. . . 

DGH: How did you start writing for the National Review? 

TS: I lived in Woodstock at the time, and I got a phone call from 
a man who also lived in Woodstock, his name was Frank S. Myer, and 
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I asked around about this guy before I saw him, and to be perfectly 
frank with you I did not like what I heard. Frank is an intensely 
interesting person: he was born a Jew, and in revolt became a Christian, 
and again in revolt became a Communist, and he got very high up in 
the echelons of the American Communist Party; and then in the 
McCarthy days he Finked on all of his friends, and again revolted, that 
was his pattern, and ultimately became a speechwriter for Barry 
Goldwater and an editor at National Review. And I went to see him 
largely because of this, because I wanted to talk face to face with a guy 
who’d gone through these changes, and I found him an amazingly 
interesting man. Extremely well read, totally cultured human being. He 
was socially uneasy, he was a jumpy little guy — he died a few months 
ago, very recently. I never met Buckley until last spring — which is an 
interesting thing in itself; I got us thrown out of a restaurant because 
I wasn’t wearing a tie, I hadn’t worn a tie in Five years and I’d have to 
go back to California to get one and I wasn’t about to do that, I was 
early for that lunch date but I’d’ve been late if I’d gone back for my tie. 
You saw me at the Lunacon — well I wore the same rig I used for the 
speech: a cinnamon colored suit with these bright orange sleeves and 
a wide bright orange scarf and a belt with a pouch with the silver 
unicorn on it; and the head waiter takes one look at this and says. I’m 
sorry, you have to have a tie. I told him I was waiting for Mr. Buckley, 
and he said well, we’ll forget about the tie, and we’ll lend you one of 
our jackets, but you and Mr. Buckley are going to have to sit where the 
customers can’t see you. And I said, you tell that to Mr. Buckley when 
he gets here, will you? And Buckley arrived, and I told him we had a 
hassle, and he said instantly and graciously, 

"Well then, we’ll go somewhere else.” Which we 
did, and I had a very interesting lunch, and then 
I went over to his office, and I asked him if they’d 
let me in there without a necktie , and he said they 
would, and I met his sister Priscilla. He is — as I’ve 
told him — one of the evilest human beings who 
ever lived, because I’m still convinced that no- 
body can be so brilliantly intelligent as he is and 
still promulgate the things he promulgates. The 
Catholic posture on birth control, for example 
and — it’s a very very hard thing to get a hold of, 
it refuses to be simple. You know, I came up out 
of the awakening left in the thirties; with the end 
of the depression period I began to get a lot of 
social consciousness, and that was the only 
place you could get any social education, was 
the left, the Young Communist League and the 
Young People’s Socialist League — I was a 
member of the YPSL’s for about three years — my 
brother fought on the rebel side in the Spanish 
Civil War, he was a member of the British Batal- 
lion, I don’t know how he got there, he landed in 
France and walked over the Pyrenees mountains 
at night and fought in Spain, the Ebro and so 
forth. It was a really rough war, that one — and 
we were both intensely dissatisFied with things 
the way they were. But it was mostly — the estab- 
lishment was far right, and in the hands of big 
business, and like the cartoons of the times, the 
shiny guy with the shiny top hat with the bag of 
gold in his hand, and it was really the masses 
against the privileged few. And I’ve always — it’s 
hard to live down a thing you grew up with all 
your life. Buckley, however, represents a voice 
of individual freedom and individual action 
which is the same thing we were trying to get 
back in the 30’s. So it’s very hard just to say, 
clearly you’re right wing, left wing, and let it go 
at that. There are aspects of individuality and of 
self-determination which exist in the right which 
are completely lost now that the whole establish- 
ment is left. And it becomes regimented. There 
are two sets of voices for individual freedom. 



And for one you have to go to National Review. And for the other one 
you have to go the underground press. And they’re on these extreme 
ends and they’re saying almost the same thing, it’s just extraordinary 
how much of the same things they’re saying. So it refuses to be simple, 
it really does. However, Buckley never akered my copy; and I began to 
be amused by the idea that I could choose books, and I was free to 
choose any book I wanted, and I always liked to pick out the ones that 
I felt would shake up the rockheads one way or the other, and have 
them run them in Buckley’s magazine. Buckley hugely enjoys this, he 
really does. I have the feeling that you could command this guy to 
commit suicide if you could tell him cleverly enough. He’s a sucker for 
a clever phrase, he really is. 

I sent galleys of Davy to Bob Heinlein, and he wrote back. Davy 
was about a real rambunctious little red-headed 15-year-old in some 
kind of a post-atomic situation, and he was a really ballsy little guy, and 
Heinlein read it and thoroughly enjoyed it, and wrote me a brief letter, 
I remember it was typed on a very small piece of paper, and he had said 
to me before that he didn’t want to be quoted, but on this piece of paper 
he wrote, use this if you want to. But there I didn’t use his name. But in 
the review I mentioned the fact that there’s a well-known writer who’s 
very famous for being a very tough guy, and I sent the galleys to him, 
and this was his response. Well, his response began, "Davy is , in Davy’s 
own words, a pisser.” And then he went on to talk about how Pangborn 
was possibly another Mark Twain, and will probably not be too well 
noticed in his own lifetime, although he may well be later, and so on. 
So when the review came out it was intact except for that first line of 
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Heinlein’s letter. So I wrote to Buckley and said I couldn’t understand 
his altering my copy, he never had before, and especially his deletion 
of this particular word in a magazine which so freely uses the term 
“Goldwater.” It knocked Buckley right flat on his back, l iterally, a friend 
of mine was in the office at the time and Buckley is supposed to have 
fallen off his chair. In meeting h im, I found that he is of course articulate, 
but he’s also gracious and generous, truly generous. There’s a long story 
which I won’t go into right now, involving the death of a friend of mine, 
and he was involved because I had sold something that this guy had 
written to National Review, and he asked me how that whole compli- 
cated situation was coming on, and I said that we were being bugged 
by the storage company for this guy’s effects and Buckley said, well just 
send the bill to me. And then went on to make a suggestion of giving 
this guy’s books, of which there were some 7,000, to the university 
where he used to teach, and said that he would pick up the tag for the 
sorting and freight of that stuff too. Which is something he just did not 
have to do. A genuinely nice thing for him to do, it really was. 

The National Review gig influenced the N.Y. Times to select me as 
their reviewer, and then the Times in turn got me the Americana 
assignment. Now I’m working for the Times and National Review and 
Galaxy and doing occasional assignments from the LA Times. 

V. Other writers I: Special Books 

TS: Where did you get a word like “variegated,” David? It’s 
beautiful, it communicates. There’s one thing that’s always totally 
fascinated me, it’s words. I early formed the habit of not being able to 
read past a word that I couldn’t either pronounce or define, even if I had 
to come to a dead stop. For a long period I carried a notebook, and I 
wrote them down, and then I always looked them up afterwards, but 
usually I would just stop dead, as I did just now. 

DGH: What books have you liked lately? 

TS: Another Roadside Attraction, Jonathan Livingston Seagull — 
that’s a book that’ll grow with you. My definition of life is that which 
grows and changes. That which is alive certainly grows and changes, or 
it isn’t. In sf — Green’s book, What Entropy Means To Me, Again 
Dangerous Visions. Dick LupofPs “The Bentfin Boomer Boys” is truly 
a tour deforce — that’s got all the plot and all the development and all 
the sweep of any great big planet-busting science fiction story you ever 
want to read. It’s also an intensely personal story, and it’s a social 
comedy of the first order. It’s got just about everything that a story would 
want to have. As a matter of fact, if you wanted something that was 
worth the price of a $ 13 collection of stories — which Again Dangerous 
Visions is— that one would pay the freight by itself, and all the rest 
would be bonus. 

DGH: In the introduction to Sturgeon is Alive and Well, you said 
four or five men in the last twenty or thirty years have written books 
filled with seminal ideas, and then gone on to write total trash thereafter. 
Who are these? 

TS: Well, L. Ron Hubbard’s Dianetics, for one, and only the first 
third of the first edition of Dianetics, which is not so much inventive, but 
it’s a synthesis rather unlike anything that anyone had done before, and 
totally practical stuff that really and truly worked. And the theory, the 
blueprint behind it, was solid and reasonable. You don’t find truth in 
handling the human mind; you find model-making. For the Greeks, 
atomos — the uncuttable principle, atomos — was sufficient, it was that 
which could not be divided. That was its definition, and that worked for 
2,000 years or more. When Madame Curie came along with her radium 
and so forth, this model no longer worked, and so we had to have 
another model. We have the model of a central group of neutrons and 
a bunch of electrons going around like planets; well, that works, and it 
works through the whole area of industrial chemistry, you can build 
molecules out of that stuff, out of sticks and little balls with holes in them 
and build up your molecules, and that effectively works too. But then 
when you get into the area of magnetohydrodynamics, this kind of 
atom doesn’t work any more either, so then you get a new one. Even 
before you get to magnetohydrodynamics you get to the shells of 
possibility: the electron is that place in a sphere around the nucleus in 
which it is most likely you will find an electron. And there are these 
concentric shells of probability, and you get the idea of the atom 



absorbing and expelling energy by the travel of electrons between one 
shell and the another, and it either emits or absorbs energy according 
to that. We have the whole laser theory, and then you get into 
magnetohydrodynamics where you have a plasma, and so the model 
must change. Well, Dianetics was that kind of a model, and for what it 
was, just like the tinkertoy molecule, which works for a multi-billion 
dollar industry like industrial inorganic chemistry, it worked for the 
human mind for immediate therapy — truly, truly remarkable, an aston- 
ishing thing; and to this day you can use those techniques and make 
them work. Unfortunately, Hubbard went on to the engram, the 
prenatal engram, the preconception engram, going back into other 
lives, remembering abortion attempts at the time of the pyramids and 
stuff like that, at which time I fall out. Because he became a kook later, 
they threw the baby out with the bathwater. That was the point I was 
making with that introduction. The same thing happened with Wilhelm 
Reich. His theory on the unspecified neurosis is one of the most 
remarkable discoveries of all, where you go up and down somebody’s 
time track and can’t find a trauma that was the cause of some very 
definite neurotic symptom; and it was unspecified because the kid had 
been taught not to lie, and then mama said, don’t tell them I’m home. 
And you say how do you feel, I feel fine. You don’t feel fine, so you’ve 
lied. And somewhere in there the weight of these things, like little 
autumn leaves — and in the fall when the autumn leaves are soggy, they 
weigh tons, you know, ultimately they weigh so much that the guy 
breaks down, but you couldn’t ever find a time when anything hap- 
pened to make this sort of untraumatic, atraumatic unspecified neuro- 
sis. And Reich’s theory of that and how it is developed I think is 
extremely sound. An early education in a hard and fast, black and white 
kind of morality, being forced to live in a world which is full of grays, 
and not being able to cope with it. And Reich died in jail, a nut, and so 
they threw out all his great discoveries too. Ayn Rand wrote a brilliant 
book, Fountainhead — if you weren’t ashamed of yourself after you 
read the Fountainhead for every hesitant thing you’ve ever done in 
your life, then you just were not an aware person. It was a very, very 
important and provocative book. But as she’s moved on through her 
own particular obsessions, the same sort of thing happened. 

DGH: Atlas ShruggedhoXdsop a standard of impossible perfection 
which has pushed people I’ve known to suicide. 

TS: I got personally furious at her, just like a mortal enemy, and 
purely out of personal disappointment, because when I read the 
Fountainheadl was ready to go to New York and find her and sit at her 
feet for the rest of my life, and listen; and when Atlas Shrugged came out 
it was such a crashing disappointment to me for that reason. And I 
realized that the previous story she’d written, a novelette called "An- 
them,” was very definitely a science fiction story. And only when I’d 
read Atlas Shrugged did I realize the linearity of it, that “Anthem” led to 
the Fountainhead and Fountainhead led to Atlas Shrugged, and too 
bad, really. But I still think the Fountainhead is worth reading and it still 
has immense value and I for one am not going to throw that baby out 
with anybody’s bath water. 

VI. Other writers II: the unique 

DGH: Another discussion of ours was about “unique” books. 

TS: A unique book is not an original book; Mickey Spillane wrote 
an original book when he wrote I, the Jury, and after that anybody could 
write one. He could too, and he didn’t. But a unique book is a book that 
cannot be written again, even by the author — I know of only one author 
who’s written two of them: that’s a guy who recently died, about three 
years ago. His name is Guy Endore, he’s a Hollywood screenwriter, and 
he wrote a book called The Werewolf of Paris, which dealt with 
lycanthropy as a sexual aberration; this was Pocket Book number two, 
one of the very first paperback books in this country. The other book 
he wrote was called Methinks the Lady, which was truly an unusual, 
different way of telling that story, and Endore himself couldn’t have 
duplicated either one of those books, they were both unique. There’s 
a strange book called Ice, by Anna Kavan, which you’ve got to say is 
unique, absolutely unique, a totally unusual book. I think perhaps 
Effinger’s “What Entropy Means to Me" is unique — he may be able to do 
more of that, I don’t know, it may be a mistake if he does. It’s hard to 
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say. Josephine Saxton, The Hieros Games of Sam and An Smith. An 
absolutely extraordinary book. Nobody could possibly do anything 
like that again. 

DGH: You are a myth figure in the field, a standard of excellence 
in writing for your prose style and More Than Human and a number of 
your stories. 

TS: What a strange thing, to walk around feeling that people are 
convinced you’re a myth! It makes you feel a little semi-transparent. I 
know I have a whole new generation of readers. And I truly don’t feel 
all that old, but somebody writes me, my whole life has been turned 
around by your stories, I didn’t realize they’d been around the house all 
this time, but my mother and dad tell me that they met through one of 
your stories way back there during the civil war, or something like 
that. . . 

VII. The Man and the Media 

DGH: Do you have any production TV film plans? 

TS: Well, I’ve sold a pilot to NBC, the ultimate aim of which is to 
replace and supplant Star Trek and get NBC back on their heavy far out 
space science fiction thing. And for that I devised an all-purpose science 
fiction precis in which literally anything can happen — I’ve got two 
alternate universes, and I’ve got a super spaceship which is self- 
repairing and self-improving, and a super-adventurer by the name of 
Case and it’s so far away from earth that even at the most incredible 
super speed he could never get back in his own lifetime, so he’s out 
there, and his function is to let earth know what’s happening. They’ve 
got a tightbeam situation for communication. And Case and his girl are 
on this ship with the dreamer — an extraterrestrial which is virtually 
totally potent, he can change his mass by squirting himself into a 
parallel universe — and he’s with Case because he’s fallen in love with 
his computer. He’s seen Case and his girl and he’s found out what love 
is. The Dreamer has the personality of a teddy bear, cuddly and easily 
hurt. 

DGH: This would theoretically be out in the ’74 season. 

TS: ’73. 

DGH: Making a pilot yet? 

TS: No. God willing it will spin off, and if it turns out to be a series, 
then I won’t have any problems for a while. And then I can settle back 
and write. Because I have to do an awful lot of scrambling right now. 
[“Case and the Dreamer” was published as the lead novella in a book of 
that title in 1973. No pilot was ever made.] 

DGH: Pilots for More Than Human? 



TS: Yes, twice I've had contracts, big fat contracts for More Than 
Human — one time somebody else wrote the screenplay and it was so 
awful nobody would touch it, it really was just terrible. And I made up 
my mind that nobody would ever write that screenplay but me. The 
second time I had a fair deal with it, and a good heavy contract, and 
Orson Welles was going to direct it, and I worked with Welles for thirty- 
two days, in which time we wrote a complete screenplay and two 
revisions, two total revisions, in thirty-two days, it was such a grind you 
would not believe it. I met Welles three, four times a week, we worked 
intensively together, and then the rest of the time — it’s the only time I’ve 
ever written by dictating, and I had two IBM typists, bringing me copy, 
and then I’d go home and dictate in the machine and come back. And 
then the company folded. 

DGH: But the screenplay does exist? 

TS: Yeah, but I won’t touch it. Working with Welles is a very 
interesting experience. But if I ever get an opportunity to work with him 
again, I won’t. He’s too overwhelming. His concept of More Than 
Human, I won’t say that it wasn’t valid, but it wasn’t mine. And what we 
wound up with was not More Than Human at all, but something quite 
different. He quite freely takes out whole characters, and reorients 
everything, and collapses the whole bit. And it just is totally molded into 
something quite different. 

DGH: Does it retain the whole gestalt concept’ 

TS: Yeah, that it does, but certain other things were changed. If you 
remember, in More Than Human, these two sisters were living in the 
woods with their father? Well, first of all, don’t kill the father; have him 
walking through the whole picture as an antagonist. Second of all, 
eliminate one of the girls altogether, and don’t kill her. Then the idiot 
doesn’t get killed but becomes the character at the end. Hip, he 
continues through the whole thing, and he develops, he isn’t killed and 
then replaced by someone else. And then “Baby is Three" is gone! 
Absolutely not used. Welles was into the first part and the third part. But 
you see, working with him, he’s such a — well, he walks into the room 
and the room is full of people, and it could be a convention hall. . .this 
guy is simply overwhelming. He really is. And he doesn’t argue or 
persuade or make a point. He has a way of saying that it is, and you're 
agreeing with him before you really know it. It isn’t till a long time 
afterwards, when the magic has gone out of the room or something, that 
you realize what’s been happening in the meantime. And that script that 
Welles and I wrote together is just not suitable, it really isn’t. 

DGH: What about The Dreaming Jewels?... 

[There exists more conversation not to date transcribed, but I no 
longer have the tape. I actually talked a good bit more than is 
represented here, got involved, had a fine time. I miss him.] 
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There Are Doors, Gene Wolfe’s new novel, is much more straight- 
forward than either The Book of the New Sun or Soldier cf the Mist. It 
avoids the archaic and otherwise challenging vocabulary, the multiple 
plots, the large numbers of characters, the interruptions in chronologi- 
cal order, the elaborate chains of metaphor, the complex symbolism, 
the allusions to ancient history or medieval religion, the stories within 
stories within stories. 

One of Wolfe’s great talents is the ability to alter styles radically to 
suit the story he wants to tell, and still keep his own voice. Thus, though 
Fifth Head of Cerberus, Peace, and The Book of the New Sun are quite 
different from one another, they have a commonality. Soldier of the Mist 
shares something with such stories as “The Island of Dr. Death and 
Other Stories” and its sequels. And There Are Doors has a common 
ground with Operation ARES and Free Live Free. These groups have 
differentsorts of heroes. In the first group, the protagonists live baroque 
lives inside their heads; in the second, they struggle to live outside their 



faulty heads, to gain outsight not insight; and in the last group, the 
characters 1 ive least reflectively, most outside their heads. In each work, 
the language changes, the mood changes, the themes change, but the 
sensibility beneath remains constant. For Wolfe, this overriding sensi- 
bility insists upon the unity of faith and logic, on the basic role of 
memory, on both the difficulty of perceiving reality and the importance 
of the attempt to perceive it, and on the open-endedness of events. 

Now we have There Are Doors, which is most reminiscent of 
Wolfe’s first published novel, Operation ARES. Operation ARES (an 
apprentice work written before he had come into his own as a novelist) 
showed a future America down the tubes and in the midst of a 
revolution due to overblown welfare and military systems, and deflated 
support of science. Its protagonist, a science teacher and an outcast 
therefore, joins a revolution. The dreary pre-revolutionary world of 
Operation ARES is quite a bit like Lara’s world and a little bit like Mr. 
Green’s world in There Are Doors. Lara’s world has a complex govem- 
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mental system for putting outcasts in mental institutions: kind of an 
overweaning welfare system for the homeless. Her world is not so 
technologically advanced as ours — no color tv — a world much like 
Operation ARES. Mr. Green, the protagonist of There Are Doors, tries to 
escape this system, having left his (our?) world to seek Lara, so he joins 
a revolutionary group as John Castle does in Operation ARES. Criticism 
of big government and little science, focus on a single plot, flat style with 
relatively little dialogue and action: all commonalities. But where 
Operation ARES was a novel of ideas whose characters were 
mouthpieces, There Are Doors is a novel of character, as all Wolfe’s later 
novels are. Where Operation ARES' world was a future extrapolated 
from our present and meant as a direct warning, the line is not so direct 
in There Are Doors. For instance, is Lara’s world what ours would 
become with wider government control? Then what about the weird 
fact that in her world men die after making love? No, Wolfe’s interest in 
myth, only hinted at in Operation ARES, is much stronger than warning 
here. 

This is the story of a man in love with a woman from an alternate 
world and his dangerous search for her; of a man in love with a goddess 
and his quest to find her and become her devotee; of a man seeking to 
rescue the woman he loves from an alternate world more economically 
and technologically depressed and more fascist in its politics. But he is 
also an unhappy man escaping his inability to form lasting relationships 
by fantasizing a world in which he loves deeply and heroically; a 
schizophrenic who, in his fugue state, imagines everything from talking 
dolls through secret police out to get him to doors into other worlds. 

What is unique to There Are DoorsPFirst is its accessibility. No other 
novel since Operation ARES has had such good surface traction — you 
can grasp the top level. Because it is mostly dialogue and action, with 
relatively few characters and very little allusion, it allows an immediate 
sense of understanding instead of our usual sense of dislocation and 
ambiguity upon entering one of Gene’s worlds. This disappointed me, 
though; I’ve become addicted to his baroque metaphors and allusions. 



Also unique is the, well, perkiness of some of the female charac- 
ters. Although all the women are in some ways avatars of Lara, they are 
not so mysterious, so burdened by myth and symbol, as most of Gene’s 
female characters. Fanny has mundane worries like how to get to work. 
Tina is mischievous, childlike, and funny: she’s a living doll. 

Unique, yes, but still Gene Wolfe. Underneath the novel’s surface 
traction it remains as slippery as ever. Our determination of Mr. Green’s 
state of mind determines the nature of the story and the 1 ikel ihood is that 
all the alternate stories — the man and his elusive lover, the man and his 
goddess, the man seeking true relationships, the hallucinating man — 
are simultaneously true. Well, if there are alternate worlds, why not 
alternate stories? 

Speaking of alternate worlds, let me point out a Wolfish ambiguity 
in There Are Doors. We know the world Mr. Green enters is not our own, 
what with goddesses, black and white tv, and dying male lovers. 
However, I had assumed the world he comes from is ours until 1 noticed 
a few things. Green wears a hat to work — a dress hat like my father wore 
in the fifties, not like anyone does now. Green’s employers at the 
department store are solicitous of his mental illness, give him indefinite 
leaves of absence, and don’t hold it against him when he returns. Mr. 
Green’s world may have Nixon and HBO but it’s not quite our world. 
As in other Wolfe novels, the book ends with plenty of questions and 
no guarantee of a sequel to answer them. 

How good is There Are Doors? Gene Wolfe is the finest writer of sf; 
this novel is beautifully written and constructed and ripe for a fruitful 
harvest of stimulating thought. Its characters are gracefully developed, 
its plot elegantly spun. Its accessibility makes it likely to gain a general 
readership, although it lacks the richly layered inventiveness that keeps 
The Book of the New Sun his best work. 

Joan Gordon is the author of the Starmont Reader’s Guide to Joe 
Hal deman and the Starmont Reader’s Guide to Gene Wolfe. She lives in 
Commack, New York. 
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Is Science Fiction just Tabloid Futurism? 

or 

The Great Untapped Market 



Science fiction has long claimed “sense of wonder” for its own. But 
the truth is that the same sense of the marvelous is alive and well 
elsewhere in the world of American letters. 

In fact, sensawunda is not just alive and well outside of science 
fiction. Indeed, it is many times as vigorous as it is in science fiction. The 
only trouble is that we’re talking about the tabloids, whose publishers 
count their print runs by the millions, and their readers by the tens of 
millions. 

That’s a helluva market for sensawunda. It is such a helluva market 
for sensawunda that it is tempting to wonder how we might package 
science fiction to appeal to the tabloid market. 

To begin with, we would have to drop the “fiction” label. The 
tabloids never admit that their fever dreams are anything but the 
purest, most unadulterated of truth, and anyone who claims otherwise 
is a member of an international conspiracy of hoodwinkers (or a 
lawyer). We would thus emphasize science fiction’s long-claimed role 
as a peerer into possibilities, a prognosticator, a forewarner. We would 
deemphasize plot and character in favor of idea. 

Does this recipe remind you of the science fiction of another 
generation, of a time when the very concepts of science, the future, and 
science fiction were new to readers? Perhaps it should, and perhaps 
you should consider that only a small portion of the populace has 
elevated its consciousness to that claimed by science fiction fans. Most 
people’s minds contain little more than did minds of the 1920s and 
1930s. That is, tabloid readers are where science fiction readers were 
sixty-odd years ago. 



Every few weeks I answer the phone to find one of the National 
Enquirer's writers wanting to know about the future of weight control, 
or transportation, or genetic engineering. I tell them whatever I can, 
based on my background as a biologist, my reading in the science 
press, and my imagination. The National Enquirer calls me a futurist. 

It’s been going on for years. They keep coming to me because. . . 
Well, the day the topic was weight control, I muttered something about 
using microwaves to melt body fat, inserting a needle, and sucking out 
the liquid fat. Within two years, LO! There was liposuction. It doesn’t 
involve microwaves, but what the heck. Very few futurists get 
everything right, and most would give their eyeteeth to come that 
close. 

When the topic was transportation, I told the writer about a piece 
I had done in 1976 for the now-defunct magazine Road Test. It 
described the tricentennial car as a Roachster, half cockroach (for 
speed) and half lobster (for size) with wheels growing out of its shell 
and a passenger compartment embedded in its back. Collisions are 
impossible, for when two meet on the highway, they stop to feel each 
other with their antennae. 

The writer asked me to send him a copy of the article. The next 
thing I knew, he had treated it as if it were an interview with me, moved 
the timeline up a bit, and run an article that actually prompted one 
Enquirer reader to call the tabloid and ask where he could get one 
now. There were also a number of calls from radio stations around the 
country, wanting to put me, via phone, on talk and interview shows. 
The story w as even picked up by Omni, which ran it in its bright red 
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“crackpot” pages. 

Wien the topic was genetic engineering, I said that within twenty 
years, we would be able to design a virus that would implant “short” 
genes in every human being, so that the people of the next generation 
would all be no more than three feet tall. This would, of course, solve 
the problem of resource shortages, for there would then be enough 
food, fiber, metal, and energy for twice as many people (this is true — 
the problems we face in resource shortages are less problems of too 
many people than ones of too many large appetites). 

This too made the paper, and numerous radio stations, and Omni. 
It also brought a trans-Atlantic phone interview with a London tabloid. 

And so on. The Enquirer keeps quoting me, calling me “a futurist 
who teaches biology at Thomas College in Waterville, Maine.” Other 
media pick the stories up, in this country and abroad, all over the 
world. The readers respond, too. I get mail from people so desperate 
for solutions to their problems (such as overweight) that they will 
volunteer for the most bizarre of experimental treatments (such as 
microwave fat rendering). Others want to get their hands on Roach- 
sters, giant pumpkin houses, glow-in-the-dark houseplants, and more. 

The Enquirer's writers tell me that they enjoy working on futurism 
stories more than they do on scandals and celebrities. At the same time, 
they say, the stories make them feel they are doing something more 
constructive, for they convey to the tabloid’s readers a tiny bit of 
science or a sense of the possibilities inherent in the future. That is, 
futurism stories let them feel like popularizers of science. 

That feeling is accurate. Tabloid writers do indeed communicate 
small — sometimes very small — amounts of science, and they do so to 
people whose ignorance might otherwise be total. They may thus 
serve a more valuable function than the “real” science popularizers 
who write for The New York Times and other major publications. I 
therefore try very hard to be sure that what I tell the Enquirer's writers 
is reasonable. My extrapolations are firmly based in reality, in 
techniques and technologies now only germinating, in the nature of 
genes, tissues, behavior, and ecology. If I violate such basic principles 
as the square-cube law (which would surely limit the size of a 
Roachster to that of a kiddy-car), it is with full awareness of the 
violation and in order to make an example vivid. Given that, if I still 
seem to go further out on the predictive limb than most other 
academics, that’s simply because I teach only part-time. Department 
heads and tenure systems hold no threat for me. 

And besides, despite having written a number of articles such as 
'The future of biological engineering” (Analog, November 1982), I’m 
not really a futurist at all. 

I’m a science fiction writer. That Road Test Roachster piece was 
what I have called in the past a “science fiction non-story,” lacking only 
plot to be a science fiction story. (Yes, it had a character — the “road 
tester.”) Another Roachster story, including plot, is scheduled for 
Analog, and Roachsters, Bioblimps, Slugabeds, honeysuckle wine, 
Mack trucks, pumpkin houses, and other wonders of gengineering 
appear in a number of other stories, sold, unsold, and planned. There 
are even airliners, the size of 747s, gengineered from birds — Alitalia, 



of course, flies a Cardinal. 

And when I don’t write the stories, someone else does. The “short 
people" piece appeared in the Enquirer on September 7, 1982. Just the 
other day, reading Andre Norton’s collection Moon Mirror (Tor, 1987), 
I found that she had written a story, Teddi,” based on the same idea 
of stretching resources by shrinking consumers. She may have come 
up with the idea entirely independently. Or perhaps she reads the 
Enquirer. 

It is therefore worth asking: Is there a difference between futurism 
and science fiction, as far as the tabloids are concerned? Or as far as 
some science fiction writers are concerned? 

The Enquirer's writers seem to think there is, at least in the minds 
of their readers, for they never identify me as a science fiction writer. 
They stress the Ph.D. after my name and my position on a college 
faculty. Their reason is credibility. They feel — and they are quite up- 
front about this — that the “futurist” label carries a much greater air of 
legitimacy. Calling someone a science fiction writer is calling that 
person a fantasist, an unrealistic dreamer whose pipe is fueled by 
unholy weeds, a bullshit artist. 

But “futurist”! Lay the stress on the ideas, and the readers will cry 
Gosh! and Wow! and Gee! and Whiz! 

Do you know how the Enquirer's own writers describe that 
tabloid’s ideal story? It is the sort of thing that will make George 
Everyman, ensconced in his recliner after dinner, in front of the TV, a 
beer in his fist and the Enquirer spread upon his lap, yell: “Hey, Mabel! 
Didja see this?" (Mabel, of course, may yell, “Hey, George!”) They call 
it a “Hey, Mabel” story. 

Does that sound familiar? 

It should. It’s that old-time religion we call sense of wonder. The 
big difference between science fiction and the tabloids is that science 
fiction restricts its focus to things linked at least peripherally to science 
and the future. The tabloids take the same wide-eyed approach to 
science, medicine, mass murderers, and show-biz celebrities, not to 
mention UFOs and freaks of nature. With the science and future stories, 
they seek campus-based Ph.D.s like myself to lend the stories 
credibility. With everything, they keep the stories short and sweet, the 
ideas simple, and the reading level low. 

And the tabloid readers lap it up. The Enquirer sells six million 
copies every week and claims eighteen million readers. And those 
readers haven’t the faintest idea of how much science fiction and 
tabloid futurism have in common. 

In fact, science fiction and tabloid futurism have so much in 
common that a fairly small change in packaging might be enough to 
broaden the market for science fiction enormously. It might mean 
taking science fiction backward in time, to a less sophisticated level 
than fans are used to today, but it might also lead to a rea/Golden Age 
of science fiction! 

After all, there’s a helluva market for sensawunda, if it’s packaged 
right. 



Thomas A. Easton, a professor of biology, lives in Be fast, Maine. 



Rebuilding Adocentyn 
/Egypt by John Crowley 
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reviewed by Jennifer K. Stevenson 



I know about art, I just don’t know what I like. 

At a recent convention devoted to serious and constructive criti- 
cism of the field, certain true believers in science fiction announced 
repeatedly that fantasy-as-art is dead. Into the awkward silence that 
greeted these announcements one or another still small voice would, 
more often than not, say a single word: Crowley. This word would be 
followed by an even more awkward silence, as it damned well should. 
One critic went so far as to assert that Little, Big was not a particularly 
good book. No one invited him to enlarge upon this opinion. 

But this was probably a very good thing. From The Deep, a difficult, 



potent and laudably short first novel, through that notable experiment 
Beasts and the masterly Engine Summer, to the overwhelming Little, 
Big, Crowley’s vision seems to the fantasist to progress without check 
towardsome specific revelation, a revelation none of us doubted would 
be simple and shot through with Crowleyan beauties. None of us 
expected /Egypt. 

My personal suspicion is that /Egypt received more critical atten- 
tion from the World Without Our Borders than did Engine Summer 
because they didn’t understand /Egypt, much as they liked it. Crowley 
had obviously read a few books that the critics hadn’t read and they 
chose the better part of valor. There are three more books in the group. 
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Wait til his message conies clear. Then we will know whether we 
approve or not. This hesitancy is also pronounced among critics within 
the field. 

It’s recognizably Crowley. My god, sure, it’s readable. He follows 
his characters’ quests, linked gracefully elbow-to-knee like paper dolls, 
in his familiar, smooth, utterly convincing voice. Only Connie Willis 
(most prominently in Lincoln's Dreams) gives such pointillistic atten- 
tion to engineering in an equal degree. And any reader can tell he’s up 
to something deep. But what? 

I fear his message is not going to get any clearer than it is. 

To get at /Egypt a reader does not need familiarity with Howard 
Pyle and his fellow romancers, with Crowley the Elder, with the lives of 
the alchemist-martyrs, or with the rest of the tower of paper constituting 
Crowley’s primary and secondary sources for the book. You do have to 
read /Egypt itsetf pretty carefully, however. It helps to be a magician 
yourself. And it helps to be willing to think Crowley mad. 

This last of course is the sticking point for most of us who have not 
yet cast fantasy into the outer darkness. Everybody knows that to 
invoke your reader’s trust in a space-borne virus is logical, while to 
remind him of the gods themselves is retrograde emotospray. If 
Crowley goes mad on us, we’re going to have a tough time looking our 
technophiliac friends in the eye. 

The text explains it all — at least, as well as Crowley will so deign 
to do. It’s my belief he isn’t interested in explaining to us. His aim is 
darker, bolder, and blindingly quintessential of the heart of speculative 
fiction. He wants to change the world. 

Myself, I think he may manage it. Here’s why. 

The aim of /Egypt is planted at every level such that every reader, 
however casual a spectator or analytical a critic, can get it and will — 
must — participate. Crowley’s going to get us to change the world. He 
announces that he’s going to do it, he tells us how that’s usually done, 
he shows us the script for this particular attempt, he rehearses us a few 
times, he says calmly, "five minutes, ladies and gentlemen” like the man 
with clipboard and headphones behind the curtain, and then, allez- 
oop, we do it. It was rather scary to read along, kidnapped by the story 
as you always are by Crowley no matter how determined you are to 
stand back and anlayze Mistime, and feel that special undercurrent that 
happens in a magical ritual when you know that you are now connected 
to the power supply, and whatever you do next, you had better be sure- 
footed about it. Reading /Egypt! confess I had a qualm, for the very first 
time, about careening ahead and letting Crowley have his way with me. 

The engine. 

Wayne Shumaker’s The Occult Sciences in the Renaissance (Cal. 
Berkeley Press, 1979), which Crowley says he used not only for 
secondary source material but as a bibl iography for many of the primary 
sources that saturate y Egypt ; achieves its mission in the scholarly venue 
on a schema similar to what Crowley uses for his novel. Shumaker’s 
stated position is that the occult is not science, that the term "Renais- 
sance thought” is an oxymoron, and therefore both practitioners of the 
occult and their persecutors wasted time andlives appallingly. Studying 
this book, the thoughtful reader hears a little line from Much Ado about 
Nothing jingling in the ear: “Methinks [she] doth protest too much.” 

Over and over Shumaker repeats this schema: he describes the 
horrors of ecclesiastical social engineering threatening Renaissance 
occult researchers, mentions each magician’s elaborate disclaimers and 
other efforts to protect himself politically, explains the magical prin- 
ciple being discussed in the chosen quotation, quotes directly from the 
source material, remarks on the penalty this man suffered for this 
publications, and finally reiterates his theme, “Isn’t that the dumbest 
idea you’ve ever heard?” Consider a duck eating algae: Swim, search, 
dive, nibble, surface, and swim again. This rhetorical pattern was also 
practiced among the magicians themselves; typically the more politi- 
cally risky the idea, the futher from himself the magician would push it, 
quoting instead a revered source, preferably someone long dead, and 
also preferably not dead by the Holy Office’s hand. It is a set and in one 
way a perfectly scholarly pattern. 

It is also an echo in nonfiction form of a narrative model that 
predates modern fiction forms, in comparison with which the dramatic 
unities are a late invention and an attempt, amazingly successful, to 
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impose a conversation-stopper on the gentle art of exploratory elabo- 
ration. In the person of Frank Walker Barr, Crowley describes his own 
version: 

. . .It seems to me that what grants meaning in folktales and 
legendary narratives. . .is not logical development so much as 
thematic repetition, the same ideas or events or even the same 
objects recurring in different circumstances, or different ob- 
jects contained in similar circumstances. . . .A hero sets out. . .to 
find a treasure, or to free his beloved, or to capture a castle or 
to find a garden. Every. . .adventure that befalls him as he 
searches, is the treasure or the beloved, the castle or the 
garden, repeating in different forms, like a set of nesting 
boxes — each of them however just as large, or no smaller, 
than all the others. . . .The pattern continues until a kind of 
certainty arises, a satisfaction that the story has been told often 
enough to seem at last to have been really told. Not uncom- 
monly in the old romances the story just breaks off then, or 
turns to other matters. (/Egypt, p. 360) 

Thus, also, Shumaker’s duck. The Shumaker-Barr effect is not forceful 
the way Beethoven’s thunderout dominant-to-tonic resolutions are 
forceful, but erosively persuasive. After a number of repetitions one 
begins to wonder whether Shumaker himself isn’t peddling samizdat 
from the pulpit. Dangerous business for an academic. 

It’s the very stuff of speculative fiction, however. The trickiest part 
of writing spec fic is establishing quickly enough a platform for your 
premise solid enough to hold your audience. Heinlein managed this 
problem by halting the action and sending his envoy downstage center 
to lecture but his example is no longer widely followed, either because 
few have his envoy’s force of will for holding the audience, or because 
we have learned well from the father, and now strive to improve on him. 
Many would rather achieve as Shumaker does, slyly, in subtext. And 
perhaps we’d rather tell a smooth story. 

/Egypt is a towering success because Crowley’s improvement is so 
complete. In a manner as barefaced in its way as Heinlein’s lectures, 
Crowley tells h is tale, teaches us how to read it, and bends time and the 
book back on itself again and again to give us enough chances to get 
the hang of it. And he builds his bold purpose into the whole, so that 
even as we are finishing the task with him, we are learning its first rules. 
The effect is that all this is happening simultaneously, quite a neat trick 
when you’re working in consecutive words on a page. 

A writer gives a gasp of admiration and feels a satisfying shiver as 
the engineering of the thing becomes clear. A reader jumps through 
Crowley’s hoops, feel ing all that was meant for her to feel plus, perhaps, 
if she is a sensitive reader, a degree of free-floating suspicion. A critic 
says, “So where’s the rest of it 9 ” but quietly; the critic’s first rule of 
arguing with somebody is that you have to have read the books he’s 
talking about, and magic scholars are in short supply in speculative 
fiction. A magician says, "Hm. Now that’s interesting.” 

Pay no attention to the man behind the curtain. 

Sounds pretty innocent so far. Why mad, then? At what point does 
Crowley risk excommunication and his immortal soul? 

To quote Cusanus, at no point; the universe wherein /Egypt is built 
is “a circle whose center is everywhere, whose circumference is 
nowhere.” The entire book is a magic spell disguised as a fascinating but 
half-successful book about half-successful people, some of whom are 
magicians. 

But how can Crowley hope to make a book work like a magic spell? 
For one thing, readers are seldom magicians. It is supposed that to 
participate in magic ritual you must be familiar with the way magicians 
think and with the rules for constructing spells. 

You could read Bonewits or Grey or Crowley the Elder to get the 
background but you don’t have to. You’re already reading /Egypt. 
Moreover, Crowley’s sources are the primary sources for Bonewits et 
alia. I mention this not because it ups his scholarly credentials particu- 
larly but because Crowley’s persuasiveness is such that when he places 
the engineering equations for his spell before the reader using (for 
example) Doctor Dee’s voice, they take on an antique and innocent 




charm. Vide Shumaker’s disclaimer, so ofi-stated that if finally disap- 
pears; we are then left some measure of quiet in which to study the ideas 
he is really presenting. Fiction’s arena makes it even easier for Crowley 
to pull this off. In fiction we encourage him to lie to us. It is unsettling 
that he may be telling the truth. 

A pig in a poke. 

Finally, only some of Crowley’s purpose is revealed to the magi- 
cian-reader: 

Crowley is trying to save the life of Giordano Bruno. 

Crowley is building a door. 

Of these two I am certain. On the following I’m a bit shaky; only 
Crowley could say and he’s not saying. With that caveat, some ques- 
tions and possible answers: 

Why save Bruno? If he can rescue Bruno from the stake, i.e. change 
the past, he will also change the course of history for occult science, and 
perhaps much more than that. This may be of primary importance to 
Crowley. Or perhaps he simply thinks Bruno deserved not to burn. 

Where does the door go? To Egypt’s capital city, Adocentyn. The 
book is called /Egypt because he wants us to connect on magical planes 
with the huge country ./Egypt invented by medieval and renaissance 
magicians. 

How does this work? Speaking as a magician now, it is necessary, 
if you are wise, when you visit a place on those planes, to “book a room 
in advance.” The easiest and most reliable way is to build one, begin- 
ning with the intellect (after Victorian tradition), adding emotion, firing 
the model in a form that includes a physical component (in this case an 
ink-and-paper-and-glue-made book), and bearing always in mind a 
particular spiritual frequency as your sponsor, since the Spiritual is the 



highest authority accessible to us just now. In Crowley’s case the 
sponsor is Hermes, who rescues Bruno in /Egypt, also known as the 
planet Mercury, patron of magic, writing, travel, memory, and cocaine. 

Why write a book if what you want is to work a magic spell? 
Because, as Crowley clearly states in /Egypt, a spell is a hell of a lot 
stronger and more durable if you have a lot of people helping you. 
(That’s also why write a fiction book.) There are problems inherent in 
starting your own religion andthe man doesn’t have four hundred years 
in which to perpetuate an epic minnesang. He has something better: 
mass market distribution. It’s cruder, in its way. The printed page is less 
persuasive than speaking face-to-face, and there are a lot of competing 
voices on the market, so he has to write as persuasively as possible. I 
think we all agree that Crowley’s effort is not too shabby. 

More questions and no answers. 

What’s he going to do when we’ve all (re)built Adocentyn with 
him? I don’t know. What’s he want with Bruno? I don’t know. How are 
these things involved with his obsession with this brazen-winged 
woman, only the last in a string of female characters for whom Crowley 
carries a torch, and who may also be Hermes for all we know? I don’t 
know. 

Frankly the whole business scares me. I dream of someday writing 
as well as this man writes. Maybe I’ll admit to wanting to write a highly 
influential book. But here he is working with powers out of my league. 
Yes. I believe in magic. If you don’t, don’t be too confident that you can’t 
be made an accomplice. You can. If you’ve read /Egypt, you already are. 



Jennifer K. Stevenson lives in Chicago, Illinois. 
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Does anyone else get tired of novels in which the climax decides 
the fate of Life, the Universe, and Everything? In which Ultimate Good 
battles Ultimate Evil, usually through the unwitting agent of a small 
child or furry animal who represents Ultimate Innocence? While I 
admire the theories of Carl Jung, I get a sinking feeling in my stomach 
whenever invention is sacrificed to archetype and characterization is 
obliterated by the collective unconscious. This kind of story lends itself 
to spectacular special effects, but they usually work better on movie 
screens than on the printed page. 

It was a delight, then, to read K. W. Jeter’s In the Land of the Dead, 
a claustrophobic, harrowing and exquisitely detailed horror novel 
about complicated, unpredictable people. To my extreme disappoint- 
ment, the end of the book descends into cliches only slightly less 
unfortunate than those described above — but by that point, Jeter has 
brilliantly demonstrated how horror functions at its best. 

A convict named Cooper and a mental patient named Fay have 
been released to the recognizance of a greedy, shifty orange grower 
named Vandervelde and his grown son Bonnie. Their house is filthy 
and smells. The Vanderveldes are sadistic and smell. Cooper is forced 
to witness the Klan-style murder of a migrant worker union activist, and 
is afterwards given the job of disposing of the body; Fay, inevitably, 
becomes Vandervelde’s mistress. Because life under these circum- 
stances is only another form of incarceration, the two gradually resolve 
to murder Vandervelde, steal his money, and seek true freedom. 

In an essay following the novel , Charles de Lint compares the book 
to Steinbeck’s Of Mice and Men. But while the geographical territory is 
certainly Steinbeck’s, the psychological realm is straight out of 
Faulkner, combining intense examination of internal thought proc- 
esses with vivid, at times hallucinatory description of the external 
world. The novel’s oppressive atmosphere would justify its horror label 
even without any supernatural elements; it’s a tribute to K. W. Jeter’s 



talent that, throughout most of the novel, the supernatural details blend 
so seamlessly with the naturalistic ones. 

For Fay claims, and convincingly demonstrates, the ability to 
project her consciousness into dead bodies, experience what being 
dead feels like, and — to a limited extent — reanimate the corpses. She 
collects the dead bodies of small animals and makes them move, 
although only sometimes and only slightly. Cooper, the main viewpoint 
character, resists the evidence of his senses and rationalizes away her 
demonstrations. His fierce struggle to resist what he perceives as 
insanity, and Fay’s poignant need for caring human contact, create the 
novel’s central tension. 

This is, ultimately, a novel about the struggle for escape: from 
cruelty, from exile, from self-destruction. Fay and Cooper’s tragedy is 
that they are at cross-purposes: each of them desperately wants com- 
munion with another person, but not on the other’s terms. Fay needs, 
above all, to be heard and believed: when her screams went unheeded 
in the isolation room of the mental hospital, she responded by gnawing 
at her own wrists until the flow of blood underneath the door forced her 
captors to release her back into the company of other living beings. 
Cooper’s obsession with Fay begins with straightforward sexual desire, 
but ultimately hides a deeper yearning: 

Six bucks in his pocket, and coffee a dime. You could sit in a 
diner booth, just like the people who knew they belonged 
there, and not have that smell in your nose, of Vandervelde 
and Bonnie’s sweat soaked into the house’s age-browned 
wallpaper. That’d be worth it right there. And to have a 
woman, batty or not, a female creature nevertheless, sitting 
across from you, folding her small hands around the cup of 
coffee that you had paid for, unfolded the green bill and got 
your shiny change in return. . .that was worth even more. The 
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things you dreamed about if you’d had to sleep for even a 1 ittle 
while under one of the railway bridges, in the smoky camp 
with the men who knew they’d never sit in a diner booth 
again, drinking a cup of coffee with a woman across from 
them doing the same. That’s what you dreamed about, head 
nodding towards the dying fire, a circle of men like roosting 
pigeons. Not harems and golden plates, but something as 
simple as that. (p. 43) 

Such simplicity is precisely what Fay is incapable of providing, com- 
pelled as she is to share the sensations of the dead. Yet she and Cooper 
are inexorably drawn together, both by their common imprisonment 
and their common humanity. When Bonnie tortures a cat in front of Fay 
to torment her, Cooper intervenes and mercifully kills the animal. He 
regrets and mistrusts this moment of compassion, which he realizes has 
only embroiled him further in the situation he wishes to escape; indeed, 
he consistently struggles against his kinder impulses, believing them to 
be dangerous to his freedom. But by killing the cat, he has allied himself 
with Fay. The two gradually become lovers, and Fay convinces the 
unwilling Cooper that they should use her abilities to kill Vandervelde. 

The actual execution is a good deal messier than either of the 
collaborators expected, and leaves Cooper — always squeamish of 
Fay — frantic to be rid of her. Knowing he lacks the stomach to ditch her 
by the side of the road, he seizes the opportunity to abandon her in a 
small town where they have stopped for groceries, and where she has 
been detained by people who recognize her and think she has escaped 
from the hospital. Cooper drives away as she runs after him, terrified 
and screaming, having momentarily broken away from her captors. 
This scene closely mirrors the scene in which he killed the cat; the 
mirror analogy is a true one, because the images are reversed. Having 
given in to his kinder impulses to put the cat out of its pain, at the 
expense of greater involvement with the people around him, Cooper 
now ignores his humanity and Fay’s distress for the sake of freedom. 

In doing so, he forever denies himself the possibility of simple 
affection, of cups of coffee shared in diners. The most horrifying 
moment in the book occurs several pages after his abandonment of Fay, 
when he learns that she has died. Although Cooper never thinks of it 
quite in these terms, he has killed her as surely as he killed the cat, but 
through cowardice rather than compassion. This death is a horrible, 
senseless one, lacking the justification of mercy or necessity. Having 
structured a situation in which sanity and safety required inhumanity, 



Cooper has damned himself to isolation; having mistaken human 
entanglements for another prison and successfully escaped both of 
them, he has become a perpetrator of the very cruelty he sought to flee. 
He has entered the land of the dead. 

As psychological metaphor, all of this works beautifully. The 
moment the reader learns how Fay has died, we know Cooper hasn’t 
escaped and will never, that he has thrown away any possibility of rising 
above his circumstances, that he will always be haunted. The book 
should have ended here. Unfortunately, Jeter fails to resist the impulse 
to hammer the message home with grisly special effects. 

Cooper, through some mechanism never explained (at least not to 
my satisfaction), has acquired Fay’s ability to commune with the dead. 
For the last three chapters of the book he drives in circles, being 
accosted by malevolent, decaying corpses and finally arriving back in 
the clutches of Bonnie Vandervelde, with predictably brutal results. 

Jeter has left both the migrant camps of Steinbeck and the brood- 
ing, isolated homesteads of Faulkner, landing squarely in the central 
provinces of stock-4iorror-novel-land. This is overly familiar territory, 
and it’s not a very nice place to visit; furthermore, you have to change 
your conceptions of logic and physical laws when you get there. Fay’s 
abil ity to reanimate corpses required voluntary effort; in effect, she used 
dead bodies as marionettes. But the ghouls who stalk Cooper appear to 
do so under their own power, and to be motivated by intentions to harm 
him which he surely doesn’t share. At this point, I lost interest in the 
novel, having correctly guessed that it had already delivered its most 
frightening and meaningful moments. Vengeful corpses are a horror 
archetype, but they’re boring. If you’ve seen one ambulatory, rotting 
corpse intent on mischief, you’ve seen them all. Jeter’s use of such 
stereotypes implies that he either underestimates his readers or mis- 
trusts his own ability. 

What would be a major criticism of a lesser book, however, is only 
slightly more than a quibble here. In the Land of the Dead is first- 
rate horror which can be forgiven for its late lapses. Jeter delivers 
beautiful writing, three-dimensional characters and an involving 
plot. He proves that the nature of universal evil is best explored by 
employing particular situations and specific people, and that the fate 
of a single soul can imply the fate of a world even when no earth- 
shaking battles have been fought. The ultimate purpose of horror is 
to haunt, not houses or protagonists, but the reader — and Cooper 
and Fay do so unforgettably, despite cl iched competition from the 
disintegrating dead. £%s*. 



My Heart Leaps Up by R. A. Lafferty 

Polk City: Chris Drumm, 1986-; Chapters 1-8 in two chapter booklets, $2.75 ea. 

reviewed by Bryan Cholfin 



Gene Wolfe’s fantasy novel, Soldier of the Mist, is, at least in some 
sense, not a fantasy novel. For the modern reader, the world we are 
presented with is alien and unpredictable, populated with gods and 
magic and reanimated dead, tilings long since booted out of ‘real’ 
science and relegated to mere wishful thinking. But to the people the 
book is about, the ancient Greeks, everything that occurs in the book 
is within the realm of possibility. Wolfe is reminding us that this thing 
we call ‘reality’ is as much a product of cultural consensus as it is of 
scientific investigation. 

Which brings us to Tulsa, Oklahoma in the 1920s. My Heart Leaps 
Up is the story of a time and place, and the people who lived there. 
It is not an autobiography, as Lafferty has written himself right out. It 
is ostensibly not even a work of fiction, though the landscape Lafferty 
presents will probably seem to many readers as al ien as Wolfe’s ancient 
Greece. But as with any good fantasy, there is a note of the familiar in 
the strange. The eyes through which we are shown the world belong 
not to aliens or to cultures of the distant past, but to a group of 
precocious school children (though perhaps that is as alien a world as 
any). 

Due to the unusual way in which the work is being published, 
four volumes, two chapters at a time (and to think readers complained 
about three-month serials), it is not possible to give a complete review, 
with only the very beginning here in front of us. But it becomes evident 
as each installment is released that the four volumes known collec- 
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tively as In a Green Tree will be a major addition to Lafferty’s published 
work. 

Some of Lafferty’s novels have suffered from the strange plotting 
and characters that are less characters and more archetypal figures. Or 
perhaps suffered is not the right word, as these have served Lafferty’s 
purpose, but have rendered the novels inaccessible to many readers. 
But here, perhaps due to the historical framework the story is hung on, 
things move quickly and the characters breathe and live. In fact, one 
gets the impression that these children breathe even more deeply and 
in a richer atmosphere than the rest of us shabby mortals. There is not 
one iota less of the humor and imaginative pyrotechnics Lafferty’s 
readers have come to expect, and the net result is a rich layering of 
reality that completely engulfs the reader. 

A brief note about the edition. The two chapter booklets each run 
about fifty pages, and are produced entirely, except for the printing, 
with a Macintosh computer using what I would guess is a standard 
Imagewriter printer. But these booklets are far from crudely done. The 
design is attractive and intelligently makes the best of the resources 
available. And they’re cheap. 

All in all, actually one of the better book values available from any 
publisher. 

Bryan Cholfin is one of the spiritual leaders of Generic Fandom in 
Troy, New York. He currently lives in Somerville, Massachusetts. 




Deserted Cities of the Heart by Lewis Shiner 

New York: Bantam Spectra; March, 1989; $4.50 pb; 335 pp. 

reviewed by Greg Cox 



"Do not look for revelations in the ancient ruins. You will find here 
only what you bring: bits of memory, wisps of the past as thin as clouds 
in the summer, fragments of stone that are carved with symbols that 
almost make sense.” 

This quote comes not from Deserted Cities of the //e«rf (originally 
published by Doubleday in 1988) but from an earlier work: The Falling 
Woman by Pat Murphy. Still, just as the warning above struck me as 
an eerily prescient response to Shiner’s novel, a comparison of the two 
books is, I believe, educational. 

Both novels concern contemporary American characters who end 
up exploring the ruins of an abandoned Mayan city. There they find 
themselves haunted by their own troubled pasts and by an older, more 
exotic past: that of the ancient Mayan civilization, with its human 
sacrifices, intricate millennial calendar, and final, mysterious collapse. 
The Falling Woman contents itself with working on two levels, playing 
the personal/emotional problems of its characters against Mayan 
magic and mysticism. Deserted Cities of the Heart, an even more 
ambitious work, adds a third, political level, in that its displaced, 
" thirtysomething ” gringos are accidentally caught up in a civil war 
between CIA-sponsored government death squads and various squab- 
bling revolutionary forces; it’s there that the novel runs into problems. 
Deserted Cities is undeniably well-written and thought-provoking; 
unfortunately, the more I think about it the more uncomfortable I 
become. 

It’s not Shiner’s politics themselves that bother me, but the way 
they interact with the other two levels of the story, the individual and 
the supernatural. For one thing, the bloodshed and violence of the civil 
war overwhelms the rest of the story, just as, in real life, heavy artillery 
tends to show no respect for private soap operas and religious 
experiences. And then there’s the ending, in which, an atmosphere of 
almost documentary realism having been established, fantasy rears its 
incongrous head and Shiner resorts to a literal deus ex machina (albeit 
one shrouded in tattered layers of ambiguity). Fantasy solutions to real- 
life problems bother me, especially when the author has gone to great 
pains to establish his topicality. 

For Shiner has set his novel quite specifially in 1986, not in some 
near-future or alternate history, but in the 1986 of Reagan and Iran- 
contra (both of which play significant, if offstage, roles). Not only does 
this make the book even more "mainstream” (and thus make the 
fantasy elements harder to swallow), it also keeps Shiner from having 
to deal with the implied consequences of his magical vision of a world 
(and Central America) transformed by the cosmic dictates of the Mayan 
calendar. The eventual triumph of Kukulcan and Co. over mundane 
massacres and social unrest come off as both a cop-out and a vague, 
unconvincing promise of a bigger miracle to come. In theory, the end 
of the millennium will, one way or another, sweep away the world as 
we know it, but as one character points out near the end, “If you 
believe the Mayans, we’ve still got twenty-five years.” 

In other words, transcendence is on the way, folks, but you’ll have 
to take our word for it. 

Somebody probably said the same thing about the Harmonic 
Convergence. . . 

The closest Shiner comes to revealing what happens next is by 
showing what happened before — when the Mayan empire collapsed. 
Typically, where The Falling Woman blames this on the bitterness of 
one old priestess, Deserted Cities portrays the collapse as a popular 
uprising against a corrupt Establishment (“like the sixties"), aided and 
abetted by time-traveling shamans from the future. Today’s visionaries 
can apparently expect even greater assistance: “When you go with the 
gods, everything is easy.” 

And quetzal feathers ain’t the opiate of the masses either. 

Mind you, there’s nothing wrong with using fantasy to illustrate 
and illuminate serious issues of the past and present, but escaping to 
fantasy in the middle of a carefully-documented war zone strikes me 
as escapism of a particularly insidious (and probably unintended) sort. 
Perhaps I’m biased, but Deserted Cities gives me the same kind of 



mixed feelings I get from the whole New Age movement in general. 
On the one hand, it seems like a healthy reaction against the 
materialism and Social Darwinism that has dominated the last decade 
or so. On the other hand, I’m not so sure that a headlong retreat into 
superstition and irrationality is the answer. 

Likewise, Deserted Cities is in many ways impressive. The writing 
is vivid and detailed, the characterization is incisive. At its best it 
reminds me of the Philip K. Dick of Radio Free Albemuth and The 
Transmigration of Timothy Archer, particularly in its portrayal of 
decent complicated people who, despite their best intentions, some- 
how can’t seem to stop hurting each other, and avoid being brutalized 
by an oppressive society. There are strong echoes of Lucius Shepard, 
who has been telling similar ‘Twilight Zone in El Salvador” stories for 
most of the eighties. Shiner has a harder, more specific political edge, 
though, which may explain why his mystical conceits (which, to be 
fair, are half the fun of Dick and Shepard) end up ringing false. 

The central character of both The Falling Woman and Deserted 
Cities are former mental patients with histories of self-destructive 
behavior. Elizabeth Butler in The Falling Woman, however, eventually 
escapes her obsession with the past and manages to make her peace 
with the world of Here and Now, whereas Eddie in Deserted Cities finds 
salvation by ignoring his common sense and repeatedly consuming a 
sacred (and toxic) mushroom that he knoivs is killing him. 

Madness and sanity both have their virtues, but in real life I’ll take 
sanity every time. And real life is the turf on which the Deserted Cities 
of the Heart have been built to fall. 
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geHEED 

(Letters of Comment) 



Lee Ballentine, Mountain View, California 

A great many science fiction enthusiasts, who may be well- 
grounded in engineering and undergraduate science, have not read 
a critical essay or taken English literature seriously since the elev- 
enth grade in high school, if ever. A few talented ones, in the process 
of becoming science fiction writers, may remedy this educational 
deficit. Judging from the mass market sf novels I’ve seen in the past 
year, most do not. 

But poetry is a different realm. Contemporary poets who expect 
to be taken seriously by anyone, including themselves, had better be 
aware of the literary currents of the past 70 years. 

If poets who are influenced by science fiction (already a handi- 
cap in the literary marketplace) ob take themselves seriously, if they 
explore the history of modernism in poetry which exactly parallels 
developments in mathematics and physics over the same period, 
they will realize they are writing in an era of broken symmetries, of 
incompleteness and unprovability. 

So if at the 20th Century’s fin-de-siecle, the limericks, ballad 
forms, and iambic pentameters tend to remain at the bottom of the 
toolbox, is it any surprise? 

Rebecca Ore, Critz, Virginia 

if I might hyperextend Samuel R. Delany’s metaphor of decon- 
struction as an on-going conversation about multiple topics regard- 



ing language, meaning, and derivations, can I speculate that science 
fiction also is a conversation? 

And the reason science fiction poetry is the Special Olympics of 
verse is that the "mainstream” poetry "conversation,” unlike the 
"mainstream” fiction one, has not excluded as polite topics meta- 
physics and science. I refer doubters to A. R. Ammons, Michael 
McClure, Judith Moffett, Judith Johnson (Sherwin) among a number 
of poets. 

Also, metaphor still hyperextended, this perhaps explains why 
crossing genre lines requires changes beyond those of just market- 
ing the work differently, why those of us who have been involved in 
the conversation about science, metaphysics, technology and/or 
charisma (science fiction and fantasy) can’t simply declare ourselves 
non-participants in that conversation when our books go to the 
bookstores, and why those of us who were participants or listeners 
in two different cultural conversations tend to get annoyed when a 
person we associated with one type of writing tries to extend the 
conversation into areas we know have been handled, satisfactorily 
(or not), by Gertrude Stein back in 1 909. 

Regarding poetic structuring devices used with rhythmic regu- 
larity — I’d love it in an instant if people using form weren’t so godawful 
high toned and full of decorum. What happened to sprezzatura and 
rhymed Blakean madness? 



Work in Progress 

A Bibliographic Checklist of First Editions, by L. W. Cunrey 

THE SONG OF RHIANNON. New York- Ballantine Books, 
[19721. 

Wrappers. First Printing: August, 1972 on copyright 
page. Ballantine Books 02773-6-125 ($1.25). 



Draft: Revised 10/88 



EVANGELINE WALTON ENSLEY 

3. 1907 



IHE CHILDREN OF LLYR. New York: Ballantine Books, 
[19711. 

Wrappers. First Printing: August, 1971 on copyright 
page. Ballantine Books 02332-3-095 (950- 

UROSS AND THE SWORD. New York: Bouregy & Curl, 
[19561. 

No statement of printing on copyright page. Issued 
later in Great Britain as SON OF DARKNESS. 

THE ISLAND OF THE MIGHTY. New York: Ballantine Books, 
[19701. 

Wrappers. First Printing: November, 1974 on 
copyright page. Ballantine Books 01959-8-095 
(950- Reissue of THE VIRGIN AND THE SWINE. 

PRINCE OF ANNWN. New York Ballantine Books, [1974]. 
Wrappers. First Printing: November, 1974 on 
copyright page. Ballantine/Fantasy 24233 ($1.50). 

50N OF DARKNESS. London- Hutchinson, [19571 

Boards. First published 1957 on copyright page. 
Issued earlier in the US as CROSS AND THE 
SWORD. 



THE SWORD IS FORGED. New York Timescape Books 
Distributed by Simon and Schuster, [19831 

Boards with cloth shelf back. First printing has code 
1098 7654321 on copyright page. 

THE VIRGIN AND THE SWINE. Chicago New York Willett, 
Clark & Company, 1936. 

No statement of printing on copyright page. Reis- 
sued as THE ISLAND OF THE MIGHTY. 

WITCH HOUSE. Sauk City: Arkham House, 1945. 

No statement of printing on copyright page. 

Also: London New York Melbourne Sydney Cape 
Town ■ Skeffington and Son Ltd, [19501. No statement 
of printing on copyright page. Enlarged text; 20,000 
words added at the request of the publisher. 

Reference 

Lloyd Alexander, Evangeline Walton Ensley, Kenneth Morris: 
A Primary and Secondary Bibliography, [by] Kenneth J. 
Zahorski [and] Robert H. Boyer. Boston G. K Hall & Co., 
[19811. 

No statement of printing on copyright page. Note: 
Pages 113-159 comprise introductory biographical/ 
critical essay and primary and annotated secondary 



Note: This is part of a series of bibliographic checklists of SF and fantasy writers that will update, revise, and expand the standard reference 
work Science Fiction and Fantasy Authors by L. W. Currey. For the organizational principles and methodology used in this and future lists, please 
refer to the introduction to that work. Knowledgeable persons are invited to communicate addenda and corrigenda directly to L. W. Currey, 
Elizabethtown, NY 12932. 
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"Paul Preuss is one of the few writers who can de- 
pict the scientific enterprise as it actually works." 

— Poul Anderson 

Within the highly sought-after genre of hard sci- 
ence fiction, Paul Preuss is an ever-growing 
influence: 

"To find solid science and believable characters in 
the same book you have to restrict yourself to a 
very exclusive list: Gregory Benford, Arthur C. 
Clarke, Frederik Pohl. Add Paul Preuss to that list." 

—Newsday 

Starfire, an experimental spaceship, potentially 
capable of interstellar flight, has been built. Its 
final test is to be a cruise sunward. 

Travis, a Texas cowboy turned astronaut, uses 
political pull to get aboard. His mission is to 
arrange a rendezvous between Starfire and an as- 
teroid hurling toward the sun. And then the book 
takes off on as intense and wonder-filled a space 
voyage as you can find anywhere in science fic- 
tion. Invention is piled upon invention as Preuss 
gives us the most exciting space voyage in years. 

"Paul Preuss is a writer of real intelligence ... Sun- 
flares and sex heat the storyline very nearly to 
burnout, but when the ship survives, the reader 
learns a good deal about highly plausible space 
technologies of the near future . . . and near-space 
seems once again possible. And that is good 
news." 

—Washington Post Book World 



STARFIRE 
Paul Preuss 




54989-9/$3. 95/320 pages/30 science fiction 
48 per carton/spine: 26/32" 

54990-2/$4.95 in Canada 



"It is in his dramatizations of processes, both political and technological, that Preuss is 
at his best." —San Francisco Chronicle 



"A fast-moving scientifically sensible science fiction adventure." —Gregory Benford 

"The imaginative reach of an Arthur C. Clarke . . . Preuss draws upon hard science to 
rival anything that Clarke put into such novels as A Fall of Moondust." —Locus 

"The writing is clear and energetic, the science is believable but never dull, and above 
all, the characters are real." — The Magazine of Fantasy & Science Fiction 




1988 Recalled 

Read and Recommended by 

The New York Review of Science Fiction : 

Continuing the NYRSFs own recommended read- 
ing list for 1988 (begun in Issue #7), below is a survey 
of our favorite short stories of the year. But first a word 
about our (un)scientific selection process... 

This list, like last month’s, was achieved not by 
consensus nor by exhaustive research, but through the 
simple expedient of having each staff member make 
up his or her list and then combining them all. (Guess 
who recommended what! Win valuable prizes!) The 
result, we think, is fairly eclectic. 

But don’t take our word for it. Read on: 

“Stairs” by Neal Barrett, Jr. (IASFM, Sept.). Possibly 
the most all-out weird story of the year. It does strange 
and wonderful things to language, reality, and your 
head. 

‘The Calling of Paisley Coldpony,” by Michael 
Bishop (IASFM, Jan.) A section of Unicom Mountain 
that may be better than the novel itself. 

"My Brother’s Keeper" by Pat Cadigan (IASFM, 
Jan.). A young woman searches for her junkie brother 
and finds... what? An effective mixture of real and 
imaginary horrors. 

“Lily Red” by Karen Joy Fowler (IASFM, July). Wit 
and acute observation fuel the anger of a woman 
rejecting her role in someone else’s myth. 

‘Things That He Cannot Name Are Lost” by Robert 
Frazier (T untight Zone, April) and “Meeting Mr. Subian” 
by Roger Parson (Twilight Zone, August). If it is 
permissable to turn a brand name into a sub-genre, 
then these two stories in which, respectively, reality 
slowly dissolves along with an old man’s memories and 
ancient gods turn up in ratty New York apartments, 
were the most memorable "Zone” stories of the year, 
combining dream-logic with slightly off-center, seduc- 
tively persuasive versions of the World As We Know It. 

“Stable Strategies for Middle Management," by 
Eileen Gunn (IASFM, June). Biting satire on yuppie 
ambitions, mixing genetic engineering with no-holds- 
barred careerism. Sort of “The Organization Man” 
meets 'The Fly.” 

“Deathbinder” by Alexander Jablokov (IASFM, 
Feb.). Nightmarish story about an urban exorcism in 
which the haunted and the haunter end up equally 
tormented. 

“Stop Evolution in Its Tracks” by John Sladek 
(Interzone). The story opens in a serious journalistic 
tone and ends in wild surrealism. The best moment in 
this brilliant parody of creation science comes when 
the creationist explains that man cannot have de- 
scended from apes because there are no apes; only 
men in ape suits. (He has slides of men climbing in and 
out of costume shop gorilla suits to prove it.) 

“Do Ya, Do Ya, Wanna Dance,” by Howard 
Waldrop (IASFM, Aug.). It’s a rare good-old-days story 
that doesn’t come off sounding stupid. This story does 
quite the opposite. 

“Ado” by Connie Willis (IASFM, Jan.) Academic 
censorship — of all persuasions — taken to hilarious 
extremes. Frighteningly close to not being sf at all. 

‘The Last of the Winnebagoes” by Connie Willis 
(IASFM, July). Taut, heart-wrenching, intricately plot- 
ted study of extinction, guilt, and memory. 







